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CHAPTER I. 



Hatls MotKtng. 



rNE Saturday inorDiog, at 
' the beginning of September, 
I many years ago, the sun 
e with unusual splendor. 
I It lit up the three tall spires 
. of the old cathedral of Min- 
sterham, leaving the dark- 
red brickwoik of the Episco- 
])al palace below in deep shadow. 
It lit up the old castle of the 
Montjoys which usually looked 
' so dismal and deserted, and the beams 
of the ascending luminary were re- 
flected in the many windows of its 
eastern front. It lit up the tall, red-roofed look- 
out of Wichnor Tower, with its narrow alita '^ 
windows ; it ^t up ite w^iM^i ^otw»'«. ^asSi."^ 
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gabled roof, amid a dense mass of wood. It lit 
up many a height of Wichnor woods, gave a 
more golden hue to the scattered cornfields, 
and cast down floods of light into lonely dells, 
where herds of deer were imprinting the dew 
with their nimble feet. 

Nobody, taking a bird's eye glance at this 
sylvan scene, would have found anything to 
disturb its harmony. Rooks were abroad by 
thousands, cawing in the clear air ; the song 
of the robin sounded through the early still- 
ness, and here and there was heard Mie crow 
of a cock, coming upwards from secluded home- 
steads. Hares and rabbits hopped about by 
hundreds, in undisturbed possession of the 
dewy grass, but as yet very few human beings 
were astir. 

The old bishop slept in a great curtained 
bed, within his episcopal palace ; the old folks, 
who lived in the kitchen of the deserted castle, 
slept also, so did the gruff proud steward and 
head ranger, Jasper Merril, within a red cur- 
tained chamber of the old forest lodge ; Madam 
Merril was asleep, too, so were their children, 
Gerald and Ellinor. The boy, however, was 
dreaming of Gabriel Purcel, the woodcnau's 
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son, who was to pay them a secret visit that 
afternoon, to mount the tower with them in 
search of owls ! It was a strange dream that 
he dreamt ; — the owls seemed to become dra- 
gons, and the woodman's son a great prince, 
who delivered them from their power. Thus 
dreamed he, while the dogs, the huge-mouthed, 
strong-limbed hounds, which were the types of 
the steward's power in the wood, slept within 
their kennels. 

It was early morning; yet, though these 
slept, here and there, through the wide bounds 
of the wood, cottagers and woodmen were astir, 
for they had work to do, and many of them far 
to go to it. Of these, we need only see one 
little household. 

In the farthest corner of the wood, that is, 
in the very opposite direction to the castle, lay 
a beautiful wooded dingle, rather than valley, 
down which ran a cheerful, gurgling brook, 
called Whytley Water. At the head of this 
dingle, and on a little fiat of open ground, stood, 
amid two acres of carefully enclosed land, a 
singularly neat and substantial half-timbered 
cottage, from which, in this ^^xVj \SL<Qf«:ci!ssj^ -^j^.- 
mosphere, the clear, \Aue sm^«k ^Q»fe \y$ ^j^^^^ 
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until it seemed dissolved into sunshine. There 
was something singularly cheerful and com- 
fortable in the aspect of this homestead. Its 
orchard was full of fruit, now in their early 
ripeness: apples, yellow as gold, red-streaked 
and russet ; pears, plums, quinces and medlars, 
all hung amid the yet unchanging leaves, with 
a fresh clearness which made them look addi- 
tionally inviting. The garden was well tilled, 
and stocked, not only with culinary vegetables, 
but with flowers, hollyhocks, and tall sunflow- 
ers, marigolds, and Michaelmas daisies, which 
showed that the dwellers here had taste for 
beauty as well as utility. Within a little field, 
which, from its orderly fence, was seen at a 
glance to be a part of the homestead, stood a 
cow, now being milked by a stout, well-made 
man, whose red waistcoat, snow-white shirt- 
sleeves, and blue worsted stockings, spoke well 
of the housewifely virtues of the woman within 
doors. Beside him lay a large terrier dog, as if 
in repose, yet were its bright, intelligent eyes 
observant of all that passed. More especially 
was its attention directed to the gate which led 
from the garden to the field, and against which 
stood a forest Joe, of the most remarkable 
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whiteness and symmetry of form. There she 
stood, with her head extended over the gate, 
with a longing and loving expression in Jier 
full and intelligent dark eye. Anon, a quick 
motion in her short tail, an eager quiver in her 
limbs, and the straining forward of her grace- 
ful neck showed, that the purpose which had 
brought her there was one of eager pleasure, 
and it was now about to be accomplished. She 
knew it by some token intelligible to herself, 
of scent or hearing; and the next moment, a 
boy of twelve sprang from the open door of the 
cottage, as if with an impatience equal to her 
own, and throwing his arms round her neck, 
looked fondly into her face, and while he ad- 
dressed her with the most endearing terms, fed 
her with bread from his hand. 

This boy, whose affection for this tamed 
creature of the forest was so apparent, was of 
very prepossessing appearance, tall and some- 
what slender for his age, with an activity of 
limb, a freedom of action, and that peculiar 
vivacity of countenance which bespeaks vigor- 
ous health and a cheerful temperament. His 
dress was that of a peasant ; like hia faA.Vsss^^Vs^^ 
wore blue worsted aloc\L\u^^ oW^a \s^^>i«v^^ 
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knitting, leather breeches, and a short coat of 
coarse gray cloth. His hair was of that dark 
brown which, when worn short, appears almost 
black ; but which acquires, as in his case, when 
left flowing, a golden tinge, from exposure to 
the sun and air. His eyes were of dark gray, 
remarkably lively and intelligent, and his com- 
plexion ruddy and somewhat sun-burnt. 

Whilst Gabriel, for such was his name, was 
caressing his doe, the dog, which had sprung up 
at the first sight of him, was leaping about him, 
and barking with impatient solicitude for his 
notice. For a moment he patted the dog, ad- 
dressed him by the name of Keeper, and called 
him good-fellow and old-fellow, and such like, 
at which the doe, appearing to grow jealous, 
rubbed her head against his shoulder, butted at 
the dog, and seemed uneasy until the whole of 
his attention was again turned upon herself. 

By this time the man had finished his milk- 
ing, and after having patted the good cow, and 
addressed some kind words to her, he took up 
his pail, and advancing towards the cottage, 
showed himself to be a man about forty, tall 
and stout, the father of the boy — whose coun- 
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tenance, ia fact, bore a striking resemblance to 
bis own. 

This was Gabriel Purcel, the woodman of 
Whytley Knowl ; and as he stood resting his 
pail of foaming milk on the post of the garden 
gate, watching with his son the somewhat hos- 
tile demonstrations of the playful creatures 
which were now wholly occupied with each 
other, no finer specimen of peasants — -man and 
boy — could have been met with throughout all 
England. At this moment, the mother, a 
comely cottage woman, came out of the house 
to look after the milk, which she thought her 
husband long in bringing, and to announce to 
them that breakfast was ready. The mother 
looked on for a moment, smiling, and then, 
taking possession of the milk-pail, she moved 
off, accompanied by the others, and quickly 
followed by the dog, who, leaping over the 
garden gate the moment they were gone, left 
the doe looking rather disconsolate. 

About an hour after this, and while the 
Cathedral bell was ringing for morning pray- 
ers, the two Gabriels, father and son, left the 
house — the father with Ms ^.-xa ^xA^^^k'^^^xttsc^'^ 
tools on his shouldet,\i\a vjoo^l Vwvn^'^ ^\vV«a^ 
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short hatchet in his broad leathern belt, and the 
boy carrying the small basket which contained 
his dinner — for, as it was not yet school time, 
he was about to accompany his father a little 
way through the wood. The dog Keeper 
bounded before him, full of delight; and the 
two having stopped for a moment to caress the 
now quiet doe, descended a steep footpath which 
led from their own little homestead down to the 
Whytley brook, which they crossed by stepping- 
stones, and so upwards again into the depths 
of the thick wood. 

" And when are the apples to be got, father ?" 
asked the boy ; " the lady fingers and the seek- 
no-furthers are ripe, and so are the Eve apples." 

"Fll try to get home an hour earlier to- 
night," said the father, " and we can get some 
of them." 

" Mother is going to bake to-day, I cut fag- 
gots for her last night," said the boy ; " but if 
Nance Turvit or any of them come to bake in 
our oven again to-day, I shall have more fag- 
gots to cut. Is it not a plague that they come 
baking in our oven so, father ?" 

" They are welcome to the oven," said the 
woodman, m a tone of cheerful l\\ieta\\VY,iox\V 
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was a pleasure to him to be useful to a neigh- 
bor, " and as to the trouble of cutting faggots, 
you are never without that, Gabriel." 

"I don't like the Turvits," said the boy, 
bluntly ; " Jos has owed me a grudge ever 
since we had that great battle in the wood, and 
Nance always makes such a litter with her 
baking when she comes, mother does not like 
her, and I don't like her either." 

The elder Gabriel laughed, and the younger 
having his thoughts diverted from an unpleas- 
ant thought, began again cheerfully. " Mother 
is going to make an apple pie for to-morrow's 
dinner. I got her a quince to put in it this 
morning — she always puts quince in the pies 
when you are at home, because you like it. 
How good mother is ! She put a handful of 
filberts, without their husks, into your dinner 
basket — ^you'll find them there ; and she is 
getting something ready beside the apple tree 
for Sunday's dinner that you like, only I shall 
not tell you ! She likes Sunday, mother does, 
because you are at home all day." 

" You must always be good to your mother, 
Gabriel," said his fathev, ^^\ti^'3>\^^ '-'-"^^^"^ssie^ 
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never let her want for anythiDg ; you must 
work for her if I should die before her." 

"Yes, father," said Gabriel, "but you are 
not going to die !" 

" No, my lad, no !" said the father, " please 
God, not yet awhile." 

" And, Gabriel," continued the father, after a 
silence of a few minutes, "you can take the 
master a good basket of apples when you go to 
school — you can pick out the best, for we've 
plenty." 

"I will," said Gabriel; "mother sent him 
some last week, and he was so pleased. He 
has not an apple on his trees — the Grublow 
lads have got them." 

Again a silence ensued, and then Gabriel 
began — "Tm going after school to Wichnor 
Tower, father. Gerald Merril has asked me to 
go this afternoon. He's not a bit like the 
Squire, is he, father? He asked me to go to 
the tower to get some owls for him. They 
have plenty of owls there, and he's coming 
some day to see Daisy. I'm glad I'm going to 
Wichnor Tower, for I have never been into it 
— have you, father?" 

The elder Gabriel answered in \\ve vxSvyti\?l- 
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live, and the boy continued — "I have never 
been farther than to the old seat on the hill just 
by the gate, where grandfather used to go to 
see the view over the wood, and to the castle 
and the minster. Young Merril and I are 
going again to the old castle some day — won't 
that be nice, father ? And he says I shall look 
all about the Tower this afternoon, for the 
Squire is not at home. I shall go into the 
garden where those old yew trees grow, and up 
into the look-out, and shall not we have a view 
there that old grandfather would have liked ? 
and into the lock-up at the stairs in the Tower 
— Gerald says so, and that I shall see every- 
thing." 

Here Gabriel suddenly interrupted himself, 
and making a momentary halt, he exclaimed, 
" I declare here is Nance Turvit ;" and while 
he spoke a tall, stout-built, young woman, with 
a masculine gait and a bold determined man- 
ner, was seen advancing along the wood path 
towards them. She bore a burden on her 
head, a smallish bag containing something 
solid, and another in her arms. 

"Tm glad I have meV. ^ow^"* ^^\^ ^^^^^»^ ^ 
strong voice, almost \i€i^o\^ ^«^ '^^xsv?^. -«^>Ji«>s: 
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speaking distance, ^^ for Gabriel can turn back 
with me and help me ;" and so saying she set 
down the bmden from her arms, which was 
seen to be a bag of flour, and lifted down the 
other from her head, saying the while, " I heard 
say that the mistress was baking to-day, and 
as one baking will do, I thought I would go 
over and bake our bread, for I know she'll 
make me welcome ; and a neighbor asked me 
to take over her flour and make her bread, and 
bake it, too, in your oven. Now you can turn 
back with me, Gabriel, and carry this flour for 
me, for I'm fairly tired out." 

" You need not go farther with me, Gabriel," 
said his father, thus replying to the boy's un- 
willing and somewhat indignant look, and tak- 
ing from his hand the dinner basket, " and you 
can cany one of those bags of flour for Nance." 

Gabriel, who knew better than his father did 
the annoyance which his mother had already 
experienced by this general use of their oven, 
and who thought also of the additional number 
of faggots he would have to prepare, looked 
anything but satisfied ; nevertheless, he gave 
up the dinner basket, and lifted one of the flour 
bag8, while his father, whistling the 4og, ^iXN?L^^ 
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onward, not however without the boy calling 
after him, "Don't forget this evening, father, 
and I'll come towards the park, and meet you 
about five o'clock." 

The young woman and the boy now set off 
in the direction of the cottage. She was a 
somewhat sallow, but good-looking girl, of 
about twenty, the daughter of a well-known 
collier in the neighboring pits of Grublow. 

" That's Mrs. Green's flour that you're carry- 
ing," said she to Gabriel, "Stephen's mother, 
you know ; she asked me to make her bread, 
and bake it in your mother's oven. What an 
oven it is ! I tell Stephen that I'll have such 
an oven to my house when I'm married." 

" And when are Stephen and you going to 
be married ?" asked Gabriel. 

" That's more than I know," said the girl, 
laughing ; " may be I won't have him at all ; 
this, however, I do know, he shall make me an 
oven like your mother's, if he ever has me." 

"Stephen works with father to-day," said 
Gabriel ; " they are felling the old fir trees in 
the park." 

" I say, Gabriel," beg^.w \Xv^ ^Yt\^\vx^>^^ ^^^^ 
tbey had walked on loge\>xex tot ^^^^^'^^^^^ 
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in silence, " I want you to do me a favor — ^1 
want you to give me your white doe." 

Gabriel stopped short, and looked her in the 
face : he was greatly astonished, for the request 
seemed strangely unreasonable. 

"And why should I give Daisy to you?" 
asked he, at length. 

"Why, you see," replied the girl, "my sister 
Bet lives at Grublow old Hall with my lady 
Montjoy : Bet is a deal older than me, and 
she has been my lady's woman for many years : 
my lady is very fond of her, and she can do 
anything with her. Now Bet told me that the 
young lord has seen your white doe ; he saw it 
one day when he came into the wood with Dr. 
Warden, the old bishop's chaplain, who is now 
his tutor, and he has set his mind on having 
it. Now, if you'll give it me, that I may send it 
over to him by Stephen, you shall not repent it." 

"I shall neither give Daisy to you nor to 
anybody," said Gabriel, abruptly; "there are 
plenty of does in the wood besides mine. If 
the young lord wants one, he can have one." 

" But there are none so pretty as yours," said 
Nance ; — " none so pretty, and none so tame ; 
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and surely you'll give it to my lord, when he 
has set his mind on it." 

" What's young Lord Montjoy to me ?" — 
asked Gabriel ; " and why should I give Daisy 
to him ? Young Merril, the squire's son, would 
be glad of her, and if I gave her to anybody, 
it should be to him, for I like him ; he is very 
good to me, and we are friends — but I would 
not part with her even to him. I shall keep 
Daisy as long as she lives. I am so fond of 
her, I should not know what to do without her; 
and father's very fond of her, too ; and she loves 
us. Father found her when she was nearly 
dead in the wood, nigh upon two years ago — 
the very evening that grandfather died. She 
had been wounded, and all the herd had left 
her, they are so unkind among themselves; 
and she would have died, had it not been for 
him. He carried her home on his back, he 
nursed her until she got well, and she was so 
fond of him ; and then he gave her to me." 

" Bet promised the young lord that he should 
•have her," persisted Nance, "and he looks for 
her." 

" Bet had no businesa V.o ^xoro^a^^'' «^^^2cc5»&^ 
Gabriel: "Daisy was uot \\^v^ v^ ^e.N^^^^^^ 
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shall not part with her to anybody, and so now 
you know my mind." Gabriel spoke with res- 
olution ; his countenance assumed a deter- 
mined character, and he carried himself more 
firmly than before. 

"Come, now, Gabriel," said the girl, coax- 
ingly ; "I'll tell you just how it is: the young 
lord has set his mind on your Daisy, and he 
would do anything for anybody that gave her 
to him. You don't want anything that my 
Lord Montjoy or my lady either could do for 
you — you've all you want; but if Stephen 
were to give her to him, both he and my lady 
would stand his friends. Stephen wants a good 
place; there are two or three to be had, but old 
Merril has some grudge against Stephen, and 
won't give him one. Now you understand it. 
Let Stephen take Daisy to the young lord, and 
he'll do anything for him. Squire Merril won't 
set himself against my lady; and, besides, 
what's the doe after all ?" 

" Why can't Stephen get the young lord a 
doe out of the wood ? why must he take Daisy 
from me? It's all one to him what doe he 
has; he can't love one better than another; 
dul' it's different with me. I love iVvia doe\ 
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she's more to me than all the rest: father 
saved her life, and she knows us all, and she 
would not be happy anywhere else. Father 
would not part with her, nor will I." Gabriel 
pronounced these last words in a tone which 
was meant to put an end to the subject, and he 
walked on still more quickly, with the girPs 
bag of flour on his head. 

But Nance Turvit was a match for him in 
walking ; she kept up with him, and said, in a 
taunting tone, "And you will not give your 
silly doe to young Lord Montjoy. I should 
like to hear you tell my lady so, when she 
comes here in her coach-and-four, you ill-man- 
nered cub ; but she'll make you give it her up, 
or Dr. Warden either ! I should like to hear 
you tell my lady so ! It would be as much as 
your father's place is worth." 

" Nobody can turn father out of his place," 
said Gabriel, with an air of proud independ- 
ence ; " father's house and bit of land are his 
own, as much as the castle is Lord Montjoy's. 
I will not give away Daisy.' I have made up 
my mind about it, so nobody need ask me. I 
shall see Stephen Greew \.o-\i\^\.^^\NS3^^^^^s^ 
father in the park, and Y\!lVe\!LV\m^^^^^^'^'^ 
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he had better look out for another doe for the 
young lord, for he shall have none of mine !" 

"You had better not let my lady or the 
young lord hear you say so," returned the girl ; 
" and besides, you have no business with a doe 
or a buck either. She's none of your property. 
No woodman or cottager can keep deer." 

" But the doe is ours !" exclaimed Gabriel, 
almost fiercely. " Everybody knows that she 
is ours. The bishop gave it to father ; for he 
was riding through the wood with Squire Mer- 
ril, and he saw it nearly dead as well as father, 
and he gave it to him whether it lived or died. 
Everybody knows that. Stephen Green knows 
it — ask him. Squire Merril has often seen her 
by our house, and never claimed her. She lives 
in our field, and has never been in the woods 
since. Father and grandfather were favorites 
of the last lord and his father. The old lord 
gave grandfather our house and field, and no- 
body would dare to take them from us ; neither 
shall they take my Daisy." 

" Well done, little trooper !" said the girl, 
and laughed. Gabriel said no more. By this 
time they had reached the Whytley Brook, 
which they recrossed by the stepping-stoues.. 
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and then ascended the steep path towards the 
cottage. 

The white doe, the unconscious subject of 
the foregoing controversy, lay in the sunshine 
near the garden gate, where Gabriel had left 
her hardly an hour before. The moment she 
perceived his approach, she lifted her beautiful 
head, gazed abroad with her large, intelligent 
eyes, and seeing the object of her love, sprang 
from the ground and bounded forth to meet 
him, rubbing her head against his shoulder 
when they met, and showing by a thousand 
indications how fond she was of him. 

Gabriel threw his arms round her neck, and 
kissed her, repeating in his inmost heart again 
and again, that he never would give her away, 
not even to young Montjoy himself. 

Nance Turvit, in the meantime, was in the 
house, endeavoring to reconcile the somewhat 
disconcerted Mrs. Purcel to her unceremonious 
intentions of making two batches of bread in 
her house, and baking them in her oven. 

Gabriel, as he foresaw, hafl more faggots to 
cut ; and this and getting ready the basket of 
apples for the schoolmaster^ fvjAV^ ^i^^\^^^ft.^\ss«v 
until it was time for \v\ra \.o ^eX oS. ow\^^2«^ 
miles' walk to school. 



CHAPTER II. 



BStcliitoc anO ffirublotp. 



• greai extent of country, 
so well known as Wichnor 
Wood, was in ita prime at 
' the period of which I write. 
It might, without impropriety 
have been called Wichnor 
Forest. Wichnor, however, 
> belonged not to the king, but to 
the great Lords Mootjoy. The 
first of that name having dis- 
tinguished himself in the old 
wais, received a grant of territory; 
and t[)e land being well calculated 
for the growth of timber, and the first 
Lord Montjoy having a taste for 
planting, the whole district, in time, became , 
one vast wood, and tnainUimog B-VmoBl »» 
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much deer, and requiring almost as many wood- 
men, warreners and rangers as a king's forest. 

The first lord, besides planting great woods, 
built for himself *'a faire house" at the northern 
extremity of his territory. He chose this situ- 
ation for two reasons ; firstly, because it stood 
high and commanded a vast view over the 
country, and secondly, because it was nigh 
unto the old Cathedral town, of which his 
brother was, at that time, bishop. 

The first lord commenced planting the great 
woods, a later of that name completed the 
work, and having likewise a passion for build- 
ing, added so greatly to the "faire house" 
which his predecessor had built, that it was 
thenceforth called a castle — the castle of Wich- 
nor Wood. It stood aloft, frowning in dark- 
gray stone, and seeming to rival in extent and 
grandeur the Minster itself Not content with 
building a castle, this same lord built a great 
hunting lodge in the very centre of his woods, 
upon a high hill overlooking the wood, and on 
a level with the Castle and the Minster. To 
this lodge he built a tall strong tower, or look- 
out, with a gallery round the to^^ "axv^ -sv-Nsn?^ 
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peaked roof, covered with red tiles, which made 
it a landmark to the whole country round. 

At the period of which I write, Wichnor 
Tower, as the old hunting lodge was called, 
had long ceased to be used for the purpose it 
was originally designed. It was now occu- 
pied by the head ranger, and the steward of 
the Montjoys. Like the castle, it was gray and 
old, and its tower, with its high red roof, and 
its dark prison in its lower story, gave a wild 
and dismal character to the place. It served as 
a look-out, and contained, besides the little 
prison-room, only a stone staircase, which led 
to the red-roofed chamber, opening by a 
weather-beaten, old oaken door, upon a little 
gallery surrounded by a heavy stone balustrade. 
From this little gallery the view was immense, 
it commanded all sides alike ; and here the 
wind was so strong, even in summer, that with- 
out the balustrade one could hardly have kept 
his footing. 

The late Lord Montjoy, the ninth of the 
name, was a jovial man. He loved hunting, 
kept a great pack of hounds at the old hunting 
lodge, and led what he called a jolly life. All 
his jolly doinga, however, came suddfexA^ \.o ^xl 
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end with his life, after a great hunting dinner, 
where he had indulged too freely in wine and 
venison. He had been married but a few years 
when he died, and left behind him only one 
child, a son of five years old. He married a 
lady who brought him much wealtli, namely 
the great coal-pits of Grublow adjoining Wich- 
nor Wood. Grublow was a wild and dismal 
district enough to look at, very different from 
Wichnor ; but it brought a very acceptable ad- 
dition of revenue to Lord Montjoy, for his jolly 
life had drawn him into great debt and diffi- 
culty. The brother of this Lord Montjoy, like 
the brother of the first ancestor, was a Bishop, 
and lived in the old Episcopal Palace of the 
adjoining cathedral town of Minsterham. 

After the sudden death of her husband, the 
widowed Lady Montjo}'^ left the castle, which 
she never liked, on the plea that it was too 
large for her, and lived with her young son at 
her jointure house, the old Hall of Grublow, 
where she was born. Here she employed her- 
self in needle-work with her women ; she 
worked silk hangings and chair covers in tent 
and chain stitch, and laud^C;^^^^ Qa^\o\fc ^^^sossn.^ 
with divers colored \ia\t . SVx^ ^^'a ^ ^^^^ ^'^'^'^ 
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lady, and being desirous to bring up her son in 
an excellent manner, kept him until he was 
turned ten entirely with herself; and then, at 
the suggestion of his uncle the Bishop, Dr. 
Warden, a grave and learned man, and one of 
his own chaplains, removed to Grublow, and 
took charge of his education. 

Of Wichnor Wood itself I must say some- 
thing. Imagine an extent of country several 
miles each way, presenting just such an appear- 
ance as you may fancy when you read in 
ballads about the " merry green wood," and of 
the merle and the mavis singing in the forest 
boughs ; of lonesome woodland dells, where at 
night-fall an owl shouts tw-whit, and another 
replies tw-whoo ; of the tripping deer stopping 
to gaze at the passer-by, and then bounding 
away with all his dappled fellows into the 
depth of the wood. Imagine all this to your- 
selves, and more; green forest paths leading 
down to woodmen's cottages, the blue smoke 
of which curls high among the trees ; fancy 
the sheep-bell and the cow-bell sounding through 
the stillness of the summer noon from hidden 
forest pastures, and the cock crowing at early 
morning from lone sylvan homesteads \ fancy 
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the squirrel and the hare leaping upon the 
path, and bounding away before you ; fancy 
little forest brooks and trickling waters, where 
birds come to wash themselves, and where sil- 
very fish flash in the sunshine, or lie basking 
among mossy stones. Fancy a little chapel 
standing amid its green and quiet grave-yard in 
the edge of the wood, and calling with its one 
bell the woodland people to Sabbath worship ; 
fancy the village school also standing deeper in 
the wood, old and gray, and buried in trees, 
whither come trooping — as their forefathers in 
the days of their childhood have done before 
them — little bands of children, with trailing 
flowers in their hands, which they have gleaned 
from the woods in passing, and with berry- 
stained hands and lips, for the wood is full of 
wild fruit. Fancy all this, and you will have 
oefore you a picture of pleasant Wichnor Wood. 
In Wichnor Wood dwelt many woodmen, 
warreners, and keepers, who were under the 
direction of the head ranger and steward. All 
were yearly tenants, and might be dismissed at 
the will of the head ranger, against whom, in 
the present minority, thet^ -w^^ x^a ^bj^^-^^w. 
There were many mutxxiwt^ c\>x\^\i^. ^'^ass:^ 
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him amoDg the dwellers iu the wood ; much 
injustice; they said, was practised, and much 
favoritism shown. 

I will now give you a little plan of the places 
we have to do with, as in this way I can make 
everything more intelligible to you. 




1. Minsterhani. 

2. Wlchnor Castle. 

3. Wlchnor Tower. 

4. Fish-Ponds. 

5. Purcel's Cottage. 



fj'i WichnoMwo-Steeples. 

8. Old Reckoning Hoose. 

9. Grublow Old HaU. 
10. Ashmore. 



Here, then, you see the two gt^aX. ^^\\^<ei» 
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of Wichaor Wood and Grublow Coal-Pits. At 
the right-hand corner you see the old cathedral 
town of Minsterham marked thus j , with a 
large cross to denote the Minster. 

Until the union of the late Lord Montjoy 
with the lady of Grublow, the black pits of 
Grublow and the green woods of Wichnor had 
nothing in common. From time immemorial 
there had been a bad feeling between the wood- 
men and the colliers ; the traditions of their 
feuds were as old as the lands themselves. 
They quarrelled at fairs and markets, and so 
strong in the old time had been their ill-will, 
that they would not even worship in the same 
church. Hence it was that the little village 
of Wichnor had two steeples. The collier's 
church, however, though it was built, was rarely 
attended by them, one of their sins being that 
they made no difference between a working-day 
and the Sabbath ; and, in fact, while the little 
church of Wichnor was one of the prettiest 
country churches that was ever seen, with not 
a broken pane in its windows, the church of 
Grublow was gradually faUing into ruins ; the 
church-yard wall had M\ew ^o^x:^^ "^^^ "^^ 
cbmch was expected lo io>Xo\N ^ \i^<^'5oas»^ >^^ 
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colliers had dug into the very heart of the earth 
beneath it for their coal. 

Very different in appearance was the black 
desolation of Grublow to the green luxuriance 
of Wichnor Wood. The surface of the ground 
was broken up with pits, which were worked by 
rude gins, for it was long before the inven- 
tion of steam engines. Here and there you 
came upon old disused pits, the mouths of which 
were covered by heaps of dead thorns, or around 
which was a tumble-down railing, half decayed, 
and scarcely serving as a defence. Everywhere 
Jay hillocks of rubbishy sleet, or small coal, 
which was not worth the carriage. Some of 
these had been slowly consuming by smoulder- 
ing fires beyond the memory of man ; they 
burned and burned, yet never seemed to get 
less, and the sulphurous smoke which hung 
about them oppressed the air, and blackened 
everything within its reach. Everywhere, also, 
lay heaps of shale — a sort of unprofitable slaty 
stone dug from below the surface of the earth 
in ineflfectual attempts to reach a vein of coal, 
or in forming air-vents for the pits below. 
Upon these heaps of shale, many of which, like 
the sleet heaps, were of great ag^, g\fe>N Vi^^\ 
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of coltsfoot and gray cottony-leaved guapha- 
lium — almost the only green things that could 
draw nourishment from such a despoiled, neg- 
lected soil. Trees there were none, at least 
none to speak of, none that flourished: here 
and there, it is true, you came upon a melan- 
choly tree, but you would find its stem half 
buried in poisonous rubbish, which had forced 
it from the perpendicular, and which was killing 
it by inches. In other places, you found trees 
standing erect, but dead, and which had been 
dead for years — gray, doleful, skeleton-like ob- 
jects, standing in dreary pools of water, which 
bad been formed in digging for clay to make 
into bricks for lining the pits. Nothing green 
seemed to grow there, for the soil was mixed 
up with broken coal. One characteristic of 
Grublow was that everything was unsightly. 
Nature repaired nothing, nature beautified 
nothing there. Ivy covered the decaying tree 
in the green woods of Wichnor, or the axe of 
the woodman removed it. Here that which 
decayed was left to perish in its hideous de* 
formity — old wood, and old straw, lay and rotted. 
In Wichnor Wood they Wyw^^ «vxk^ >:jk>sv^^- 
At Grublow they bvimed uovXsxw^XivxV. ^^^^ 
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Among the gaping pit-mouths stood tall, 
rude, weighing machines, huge beams of iron, 
supported on rough-hewn timbers, at one end 
of which hung a large flat iron scale, while the 
other end was weighted with stones. The 
dwellings of the colliers corresponded with the 
rest; they were miserable huts, consisting of 
one, or at most two rooms — low, dark, and 
without the smallest attempt at embellishment, 
or even comfort. Most of them had a so-called 
garden, rudely fenced in by lumps of dross, 
which had been formed in the pits or brick- 
kilns, and which, being of no value, lay tum- 
bling about everywhere, or were used for 
fences; and when a little more pains than 
ordinary was taken, were cemented together 
with mud. Vegetables or flowers might not be 
looked for in these dirty plots ; they formed the 
range for wretched hens and fighting cocks, 
many of which, stripped of their feathers, and 
with their wattles cropped, strutted about with 
long disproportioned legs and disfigured bodies, 
the most depraved and melancholy looking of 
birds; how different to the merle and the 
mavis, and the gentle stock-dove, cooing in the 
wood. These fighting cocks ra\^\\V., ^^xY^a.^^^ 
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be called tbe flowers of the colliers' gardens. 
Mother kindred growth was also fttmiliar 
there. These were the savage buU-dogs, for 
the colliers baited bulls and bears. They wera 
undeijawed and vicious, and of so enormous an 
ugliness, that they could only have been per- 
mitted by nature as types of cruelty and coarse 
pleasures. 

The colliers themselves were mostly of a 
large growth, broad-shouldered, and strong- 
limbed ; they were grimed with coal-dust up to 
the very roots of their hair, and their complex- 
ions were sallow from working in th^ dark. 
Their appeUalkms of each other were strange 
and senseldMi somewhat of an Indian fashion. 
There waa (m« calkd Old Bottes, another 
Mooneye tod to (m. The true oame of Old 
Bones was Torrit — ^Michael, or Mike Turvit. 
His daughter Nance we have seen. We shall 
hear more of this collier's family as we go on. 

Such was the parish of Grublow, and such 
were its people. From this description you 
may readily understand why the quiet, decent 
people of Wichnor Wood looked down upon 
their neighbors, and considered it ^xNAssswsis^ 
to have much to do mlYv l\i^m. ^>ckfc^ ^x^^s.^ 

4 
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even burn their coal. Wood fuel was plentiful 
throughout the green district of Wichnor, and 
the woodmen Btoully maintained that wood, 
even of the worst kind, was vastly superior to 
coal. 




CHAPTER in. 



C«e eattagt tn tfec WaaV. 



) TOLD you ihat the woodmen 
re teaanU-at-will. They 
[ were so in every instance ex- 
^ cepting one, and that»excep- 
i lion was in favor of Gabriel 
Purcel, whose coltag« we ■ 
have already seen. 
When the late lord was yet a 
boy, Gabriel Purcel, the father of 
' the present, was a woodman, and 
dwelt on the very spot where this 
cottage now stands, His family had 
lived io the wood for many genera- 
lions; and were, in fact, as old, and, 
for their station, as respectable as the Mont- 
joys themselves. 
One day, wheQ this GaVwsV ■?>KcA,<ltv«v"^ 
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the prime of his maDhood, was felling trees in 
the wood, with some other men, Lord Montjoy 
and his son, then a boy of twelve, were out 
also, with their dogs. Young Montjoy led a 
fEivorite greyhound by a leash, and, coming up 
with his father to the place where the men 
were at work, stopped to watch them. Lord 
Montjoy passed on, calling to his son to fol- 
low. The boy, who was high-spirited, and 
unaccustomed to obey, took no notice of his 
fistUier's words, and determined to stay till the 
tree fell. Parcel^ who knew exactly in what 
direction the tree would faill, warned the young 
lord to keep at a distance, but again he took 
no heed, although the greyhound, with an in- 
stinctive sense of daiiger, pulled at the leash 
and whined piteoi^ly. Purcel saw that not a 
ttftoment was to be losL Just as the large tree 
was tottering to its faU| Lord Mont^y himself 
returned to the spot, to see the greyhound break 
kft ieasfa and escape, the woodman rush forward 
at the risk of his own life, seize the boy in his 
Atalwart arms, and bear him from the spot 
Tide tree fell, sweeping the two with one of its 
lesser outer branches, and striking them to the 
mirtb. The woodni&ii akm&N}«AVi^x\^\kQlvv^U 
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only slightly ; not a hair of the boy's bead was 
touched. 

Lord Montjoy tottered forward, pale as 
death, and then, finding his son uninjured, 
kindled up into a fury of passion, and struck 
him violently across the shoulders with his dog- 
whip, to teach him, he said, to keep out of 
danger in future. Such chastisement as this 
was not uncommon with the older Montjojns* 
The boy flushed crimson ; he dared not retal- 
iate upon his father, but he beat his dog in- 
stead; and Lord Montjoy, who, angry as he 
was, could not but acknowledge that he owed 
his son's life to Purcel, thanked the brav« 
woodman with a sincere emotion of gratitude, 
and bade him ask what he would, as a reward 
for his self-forgetting courage. 

Gabriel Purcel was one of those noble na- 
tures, capable of heroic action for its own sake 
alone. He did not know, when he risked his 
life to save that of young Montjoy, that his 
fiither would witness the deed. He thought of 
nothing but that a fellow-creature was in dan- 
ger of death, and must, if possible, be saved. 
He would have done as mucli fet ^N^^^jgsx' 
reward^ therefore, was not m \i\ia \)dlo\x^v»» 

4» 
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However, the rich man pressed upon hira to 
accept some boon, as a token of his gratitude ; 
and Purcel, who had that straightforward, un> 
hesitating manner, which marks at once the 
clear head and the honest heart, asked that 
which was easy for his lord to grant, arid which 
alone was wanting to make him a happy man. 

" Grant, then, my lord," said he, " that piece 
of land, upon which yon cottage stands, which 
is mine, with its garden and orchard." 

It was a beautiful situation, this of the cot> 
tage, in one of the fairest parts of the wood, 
on an upland sloping to the south ; and just 
below, meandered in a beautiful curve the 
Whytley Brook, rich in fish. 

Lord Montjoy looked at him. as if the re- 
quest had surprised rather than pleased him ; 
and, at the moment, although the whole of 
Wichnor Wood belonged to him, he thought 
the request a large one. 

" Do you ask it in perpetuity?" demanded he. 

"Grant it to me for three lives," said Purcel ; 
"the cottage is small — ^I will build a better. 
Grant it to me for my life, for my son's life, and 
for the life of his son after him." 
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"How old are you?" asked Lord MoDtjoy, 
" and are you mamed?" 

Purcel's fine and open countenance flushed 
with a deep crimson. " I am turned of thirty, 
my lord," said he, " and I am not yet married 
The father of the young woman I wish to 
marry throws an impediment in our way, be- 
cause she has a small dower and I have noth- 
ing. This grant, my lord, would enable me to 
marry." 

"It shall be yours," returned Montjoy, 
glancing now at his young son, who, having 
recovered from the anger which his father's 
chastisement had produced, was seen bounding 
along the distant glade of the wood, with the 
greyhound at his side. The dark, displeased 
expression had passed from his countenance, 
and smiling cordially, he said, giving his hand 
at the same time in proof of his sincerity: 
" The grant shall be yours for three lives, as 
you have asked." 

The grant of this homestead, with its two 
acres of land, made Purcel a rich man. He 
married the young woman whom he had long 
loved, and lived happily, although tot w^^i^x-^si^ 
years he had no son. 
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As be bad said, he rebuilt the old cottage. 
Ite was a man of solid, substantial character, 
and be built his bouse accordingly. It was not 
done in a hurry ; and as it was one of those 
old-fashioned, half-timbered dwellings, which 
were common in those days, and ahnost uni^ 
Ter sal in the nei^bcNrbood where wood was a 
staple material, he had himself a great hand 
in it. It was built of timber which had grown 
in Wichnor Wood. He bought a sound-hearted 
tree while it was yet growing, felled it himself, 
barkfid it, lopped off its branches, and helped 
to saw it up. It was well seasoned, and, for a 
whole summer before it was used, it was reared . 
up in planks and beams around the old cottage, 
fer the wind to blow through, and the sun's 
beat to penetrate. The plan of the house, al- 
though it consisted of but four rooms, was 
pondered on almost for years. At length, after 
a bright and beautiful summer, it was com- 
pleted, and such a happy man as Gabriel ^Pur-* 
eel then was, could not be met with for Qiany 
a mile round. He felt all the dignity, and^e 
manliness, and the independence of proprietixr-* 
•hip ; he seemed twice the man that he had 
been, and well he might be «o, foi tioV. V«i,^ 
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after he was settled in his new habitati(»i, a 
ch4d was bom unto him-^^ son and heir. 
How doubly dear and welcome seemed this child 
to him, which was born to an inheritance. 

Grabriel devised every possible comfort and 
convenience for the little fieimily«in the new 
house. It was wonderful what cupboards and 
contrivances he had. In those days windows 
had seats in them, and these he formed of oaken 
chests, dry and solid, and not unornamental 
either. He made nice little cupboards in the 
wall by the fireside, which were so '^ bsmdy^ 
his wife eaid. Another thing he particularly 
regarded in the house; the windows were all 
very pretty, looking out to the south, and the 
east, and the west, so that there would be sun* 
shine in the house all day long. Then beside 
the large kitchen hearth he made a comfortable^ 
commodious node, where he placed his large 
carved oak chair, and the old^fsushioned wooden 
cradle of the welcome baby. In this chimney- 
corner there was a little window which looked 
into the wood, across the garden, and down the 
dingle over Whytley Brook, with its silvery 
wJDews and jneturesque stepping-stones. 

This corner GabtieV icAdi!^ fet>avTc«sS^\>>« 
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he sate as the proud and happy father, nursing 
his child ; here, winter and summer, he looked 
out across his garden to the wood, for nearly 
five-and-fifty years. Here he sat with his son's 
son on his knee ; and here, in this very corner, 
in the old o^ chair, at the age of eighty-nine, 
he fell asleep and awoke in heaven. 

But we are not yet arrived at the old man's 
death. 

Across one gabled end of Purcel's house, and 
above the door-way, he placed three solid 
beams, one above the other. The mason who 
workea with him could not understand the 
meaning of these. Purcel said he had a pur- 
pose for them, and therefore they were placed 
as he wished. Later, when the house was 
quite finished, lie began carefully to caiTe out, 
letter by letter, certain words upon the upper- 
most beam. What the letters were to make, 
nobody at first knew. In process of time, how- 
ever, the work was completed, and then might 
be read, in old-fashioned letters, these words — 
"In y' peare op y" Lorde this House 

^AS BUILDED BY GaBRIEL AND AnNE PuR- 

CEL, ANNO 1565." These words exactly filled 
the length of the beam. 
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The little sod, before he could understand 
the meaning of objects, saw his father mounted 
upon what he afterwards knew to be a ladder, 
working in his spare hours upon this old carv- 
ing ; and by the time he was three years old 
he had learned to repeat, in his imperfect utter- 
ance, the words which his father had so labori- 
ously cut out. From his father, also, had he 
learned that he himself must, when he grew to 
be a man, carve similar letters upon the beam 
beneath, which was to bear his name, as the 
upper one bore that of the father. 

"And who shall carve letters on the third 
beam ?" asked the second Gabriel. 

" The third Gabriel must do that." 

"And who is he?" asked the boy. 

The elder Gabriel picked up an acjm which 
had just fallen from the tree ; he made a hole 
in the ground, and planted it. 

"It is not an oak tree yet," said he, "but be- 
fore this acorn shall produce acorns, the third 
Gabriel will come to cut letters on that beam." 

The child pondered on his father's words. 
He made a little fence round the spot on which 
the acorn was planted, he watered it, and would 
not have it disturbed. 
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Gabriel PureePs garden suited his house. He 
cultivated in it all sorts of old-foshioned flowers. 
There was not a garden in the wood that pro- 
duced such crocuses and snowdrops in spring ; 
and then his sweet-williams, and carnations, 
and hollyhocks in summer, were quite wonder- 
ful. But it was on his orchard that he prided 
himself most. He planted in it the most ex- 
cellent apples, and peat's, and plums, which 
were then known. He planted, also, a filbert 
hedge, which, at the time I write of, was grown 
up into trees that bore such nuts as never were 
seen. He planted damsons, and quincea^ and 
medlars, and in the middle of his orchard a 
mulberry tree, which he said was more on ac- 
count of the thiid Gabriel than himself. 

"Will he be so fond of mulberries, then?" 
asked his young son. 

The elder builded and planted for those who 
came after him. Those wht> came after him 
now ate of the fruit of the trees which he had 
planted. The apples were now ripe, the pears, 
the plums, the nuts, and the quinces. Well 
might the third Gabriel carry baskets full to the 
did schoolmaster. 



CHAPTER IV. 

r HE second Gabriel grew in the 

full promise (^ hia father's 

hopes, aad waa early txnght 

I the crait of the woodouu). 

Years went on ; Uis father 

was oM, and the son a man 

h'K growa, bale and strong. This 

second life in the tenure of the 

cottage, was a ppamisiag eos. 

Old Lord Montjoy, wbo bad 

givan the grant of the cottage, was 

aow dead also, and hb sod, whose life 

old Purcd had saved, was kird in his 

stead. This prSMat k>fd was BMusy 

years older than the younger Puroel ; 

bat it so happened thait he and thA -)<sqk>% 

waodman were uiurw& ab. ^^ ««»*■ ^"'l- 

K 
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Lord Montjoy married the dark lady of Grub- 
low ; Purcel a young woman of Ashraore, the 
best spinner in the town, and Ashmore was 
famous for flax and for spinning. She had 
maintained herself and her paralytic mother 
by this labor of her hands. In those days 
women spun a great deal. Even the Lady 
Montjoy had spun many a distaff of tow, which 
the women of Ashmore wove into household 
linen. 

Old Gabriel was well pleased with his son's 
marriage. She had no dowry, it is true, like 
his own wife, but she was a comely woman, 
healthy and strong, and had shown so dutiful 
an affection for her mother, that when the old 
woman was dead, Gabriel bade his son make 
preparations for his marriage, that as soon as a 
decent time of mourning was over, she might 
become his wife. 

The old man sate on the old oaken chair in 
the chimney nook, and saw, with hearty good- 
will, a young and cheerful woman again in the 
house ; but the greatest joy to him was, when 
again the old wooden cradle was placed in the 
corner beside him, and a round-faced baby, the 
third Gabriel, was laid within it >m4w \i\s c^x^. 
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His satisfaction was now complete. This was 
the third life in the cottage ; and from the first 
day of the child's birth, he determined that all 
means should be used to make him strong and 
hardy, that his life might be a long one. The 
old man had long since given up the duties of 
the woodman : his business now was with the 
child. He carried him through the beautiful 
wood-paths, which he himself knew so well ; he 
traced with him the course of the lovely forest- 
streams ; pointed out to him, while yet a baby 
perched in his arms, the silvery fish, the count- 
less shoals of minnows, the flowers, the birds, 
the insects, the wild creatures of the wood : he 
gathered wild blossoms for him in the spring, 
and wild fruit in autumn ; he showed him the 
plantations of oak which he had himself set ; 
bought him a little pruning-knife, and before 
he could well handle it, began to instruct him 
in its use. For hours he would sit with him in 
the sunshine ; he would lead him along the 
open ridings, where the trees arched overhead, 
and the turf was green beneath their feet, 
and await a troop of jolly hunters, with the 
free-living Lord Montjoy at \.\\evx \v^^^^ 'axt^ 
think their scarlet coats and iVvevt '•'•'ftax'^^^^" 
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ward P beautiful, because the darling grandsoii 
clapped his hands and shouted for joy. 

In fulfilment of his f&ther's wishes, the secv- 
ond Oabriel carved upon the beam of the hoosd 
the second inscription. The letters grew, one 
by one, and in process of time might be read-*-^ 

In y* Lord will we put our Trust. 

The old man was proud of his house ; not a 
beam had given way, not a joint had sprung. 
It is thus, he said, that men should build : they 
should remember those who come after them. 

" I built for thee, my lad !" he would say, 
laying his hand on the clustering locks of iht 
little grandson's head, ''I had thee in my 
mind when I built this house for myself and 
thy father. Thou must be a good lad, Gabriel, 
and when thou art a man, thou must cut upom 
that yet vacant beam some good text, which 
will be the law of thy life. And never forget 
the old man who built for thee." 

Sometimes the two would go together, side 

by side, to the high hill on which stood Wich- 

nor Tower, and from whence could be seen the 

old, gloomy castle of the Monljoya, axx^ ^ 
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three slender spires of the Cathedral. Between 
them and these objects lay a sea of wood. 
They looked for miles over countless tree- tops, 
and down into near glades, where deer were 
eeding in the sunshine. Wonderful to the 
boy seemed the talk of the old man on such 
occasions. He would lift his eyes to the slen- 
der spires in the distance, and speak of the 
glorious painted windows, then of the grand 
picture which hung over the altar, and which 
he and the boy's grandmother, now so long 
since dead, had gone to see on the day of their 
marriage. It was a wondrous picture of the 
last supper of our Lord, and had made a deep 
impression on the old man. He told him of 
knights and ladies, and of the old Montjoys 
that lay in efl&gy there, and in noble marble 
tombs. He told him that the organ pealed 
forth as with an archangel's voice, and that 
the choristers seemed to reply like answering 
seraphs. 

" Ah !" the old man would say, taking the 
boy's hand on such occasions, " it is a blessed 
privilege to worship — to be lifted up to our 
Maker. But, my lad," add^d V:ifc^ '-'' ^^ ^^^^^ 
neither organs not mmalex dtoaxOas^ \ft\sc»^ 

6* 
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our senrice acceptable to God. The green trees 
in this wood in summer, and the bare branches 
in winter, have been a temple to me for these 
eighty years. There have often been times 
when the wind and the little birds have been 
to me preachers and singers. A woodman, 
Qabriel, ought to be a pious man, for he has 
God's works always around him ; he has room 
for good thoughts, if he will but let them have 
their way. And this I tell thee, Gabriel, and I 
was not born yesterday, that if a man or a lad 
either — ^for this was my experience when I was 
very young — ^will open bis soul to good thoughts 
in a wood, they will fill it to overflowing, and 
with them will come such a gladness as will 
make him sing for joy. I have sung many a time 
for joy. I have been so wondrously happy in 
the woods. Thou wilt be a woodman, Gabriel, 
and thou wilt live in the cottage that I built 
I built it stnmg and comfortable, as a fit dwell- 
mg for a God-fearing man who wishes to do 
his duty; for God loves work well done. I 
built it in the fear of God, for thy father and 
thee I It will kst more than thy time, Gabriel, 
ht its timbers are sound as an acorn ! Love 
Oodf my lad, honor thy parenta, audi Yn^ 
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creditably in the house which I built for thee ! 
nemember my wm'ds : let the house which I 
built for thee be like the great woods — a filtinf 
temple for the Maker's worship!" 

It was astonishing, with what strong attach- 
ment the old man's thoughts seemed to cling 
to the cottage the nearer he approached to the 
end of his days. He did not express regret on 
his own part to leave it ; but the strong senti- 
ment of his life, now in the weakness of his 
(Ad age, spoke out ; — ^the pride and pleasure of 
being the possess(Nr of a dwelling, and of seeing 
it descend to worthy successors. 

There was something very impressive in the 
old man's words at such times. One night he 
placed Gabriel between his knees, and repeated 
to him the dd sentiment, ^^ Live piously, honor 
thy parents, and never forget that the old 
grandfather built this house for thee, that in it 
thou might'st serve God, and make of it a 
household temple P 

These were his last words. His bead sunk 
npoa bis chest, and they thought he slept, as he 
often did at night in hk chair — but from that 
sle^ he woke no mor« on «ax\\\. 

Gabriel could never foiget \5cl^ ^o\&a ^^^ '^'^ 
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old man. He was now nine years old, and as 
vigorous as a young oak, and his father's com- 
panion in the wood. He was slender and tall 
of his age, as I said, and bidding fair to equal 
the height of his grandfather. 

After the sudden death of the late Lord 
Montjoy, there was a great felling of timber 
in the wood, which lasted for several years. 
Grabriel heard his father and the other wood- 
men deploring it; they said that great debts 
had to be paid off, and that all the best trees 
must come down in consequence. The steward, 
on nis great black horse, and several strange 
men, were seen riding up and down the woods, 
and everywhere white crosses were painted 
upon the trunks of the large trees, which 
showed that they must come down. Gabriel 
carried to his father his dinner in a little basket 
or basin, tied in a cloth, and the rest of the day 
he spent with him and the other men in the 
wood, and returned home with him in the even- 
ing. He loved to be in the woods with his 
father. Sometimes he strolled about by him- 
self, or played with the other children ; some- 
times he listened to the conversation of his 
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fitther and the other men, or handed them their 
tools, and made himself useful. 

The men talked together in the woods of 
many things; they talked of the Montjoys 
and the late lord ; how, when a boy, he had 
been saved by old Purcel. The eqpot where 
this circumstance occurred was well known, 
and to Gabriel a death of this kind seemed al- 
ways dreadful. They talked of the young 
lord, now about Gabriel's age, and how he lived 
in the old house at Grublow with his mother, 
and was only now and then seen in Wichnor 
Woods, when he drove through in the great 
lumbering coach with her and her woman, on 
a visit and back to his uncle the bishop. Ga- 
briel had once or twice seen him on these 
occasions — ^a pale, gentle-looking lad, with soft, 
dark hair, flowing on his shouldei*s, open throat, 
and large collar trimmed with lace, looking 
altogether more like a girl than a boy. He 
knew that the castle of Wichnor Woods, which 
had been deserted since the late lord's death, 
was now a melancholy and desolate place; 
that all the grand rooms were shut up, the vast 
number of servants gone^ ^.tA ^tAjj ^^^ ^^ 
couple left in it. Gabne\ ?^ ^ \iV>Xfc ^^^O^*'^ 
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gone into the woods with his grandfather to see 
the hunters, with their hounds, ride off from the 
castle. He had magnificent notions of what 
life was in the castle in those days ; things were 
becoming strangely altered now : now the court- 
yard was grown over with weeds. 

The woodmen did not alone talk of young 
Lord Montjoy and the old castle : a great deal 
was said about Jasper Merril, the steward of 
Wichnor Tower. They said that he was 
growing very rich, and there was not one of 
them who did not remember him a poor man, 
as poor as themselves. He was the son, it was 
beUeved, of a blacksmith ; but as he came from 
a distance, and was always very reserved on 
the subject, nothing was known for certain. 
This, however, was known to every one. He 
came to the castle of Wichnor about forty years 
before, a barefooted lad, holding his mother's 
hand, and she asking charity. The lady of 
the castle had pity on her ; relief was given, 
and shelter for the night — ^but she left not the 
castle again. She rose by degrees in service, 
and gave a tolerable education to her son. 
He rose too: he was stable-boy first, then 
P'alet, then secreiavyj and lastly slevjaiA. H^ 
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married a poor dependant of the great family, 
a relaticAy some said, and with her had a small 
fortune. They had children, the oldest a boy, 
a yeai or so older than young Montjoy. 

A strange, old, gloomy place was that of 
Wichnor Tower, with its red-roofed look-out, 
and its little prison. Gabriel knew it well. As 
a child, it had inspired him with a feeling of 
awe, and yet he had never been within its doors, 
for Jasper Merril kept all his inferiors at a 
distance. The habitable part of the place, 
which appeared small in proportion to the out- 
buildings, kennels, and stables — for here the 
horses and hounds had been kept — was almost 
entirely concealed by a high stone wall, over- 
grown with lichens, snapdragons, and other wall 
loving flowers, leaving to view only an occa- 
sional window, through the small panes of which 
might be seen dark-red curtains. Within this 
high stone wall was a large garden, thick set 
with yew trees and other dark evergreens, 
which gave it a sombre appearance. From 
among the out-buildings rose tall, square dove- 
cots, where were kept immense numbers of 
pigeons. There were vast c^'aitiX\\I\^'^ <:^^^ ^'ss^a.^ 
siarliDgSj and jackdaws «i5aovx\. xJcka ^^^^% ^2*2^=^ 
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around the out-buildings on the side of the hill, 
upon which nothing grew but ground-iyy and 
beds of nettles, was a large rookery, which, io 
spring, kept the whole woods alive with cawing. 
The walls of the out-buUdittgs were covered 
with the dead bodies of birds of prey, and ver- 
min, ail it was called, polecats, weasels and 
wild-cats, which were nailed up, with extended 
legs and wings, as trophies, by the under-^ 
keepers. 

The woodmen, as they talked among them- 
selves, said that Squire Merril knew how to 
feather his own nest ; they said that he was 
more master of the place than the Montjoys, 
and that the dark lady of Grublow had the 
utmost confidence in him, which he took care 
to strengthen by his obsequiousness and his 
flatteries. They talked a great deal about 
some quarrel, which had lately occurred be- 
tween Grublow and Wichnor, in which the 
steward would have been guilty of great in- 
justice to a poor Wichnor man, to please her, 
if the bishop had not interfered, and with a 
high hand and a severe reprimand of the stew- 
ard, seen justice done. They said that the 
Lady Moatjoy had been displeased m\}Gk \3dab^ 
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and had vowed, that some day or other she 
would make Wichnor pay for it. They said 
that the bishop was a very good and just man, 
but that now he was grown so fat, he did not 
like trouble, and seldom left Minsterham, and 
had not been at Grublow for twelve months, at 
least. They said that neither my Lady Montjoy 
, nor the steward liked the bishop to know what 
was going on, or to interfei*e, and therefore they 
were not displeased at his staying so much at 
home. 

Gabriel, from his earliest childhood, stood in 
awe of the steward. He was a strong, large 
man, with short, curling black hair, and a huge 
black beard. His countenance was marked by 
pride and determination, and his complexion 
was dark and ruddy, from exposure to the air 
and good living. He rode a strong, fierce black 
hcH'se, very like himself in spirit and character; 
and whether he was on horseback, or whether 
he was on foot, he was followed by two or three 
large hounds, the fierce temper of which was 
weU known. He carried a gun on his arm, 
and in his broad leathern belt were always to 
bo seen large and sharp VkxxxWm^ ^axA ^^sr^ 
Jmivm. Hd was aoiive, \mp«noos ^xv^ %«^«»\ 

6 
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and having lately been raised to the dignity of 
a magistrate, his importance was greatly in- 
creased. 

As I said, there was, at this time, a great fell- 
ing of timber. This made a vast stir through 
out the woods. It was a grand thing to see 
those mighty trees fall. They seemed to make 
jsuch great resistance ; they yielded so slowly, 
they seemed in majestic melancholy to beseech, 
that they might be left a little longer with their 
leafy heads in the pleasant air! But their 
huge trunks were nearly severed ; strong ropes 
were fixed to their mighty branches; men 
strained upon the ropes ; they had no mercy on 
the monarchs of the wood, and down they 
came ! For awhile the tree trembled to its top- 
most branches ; it wavered, then it inclined for- 
ward a little, then it lost its last hold on the 
earth below ; its equilibrium was gone, and it 
swept through the air with its immense crown 
of branches, and fell with a crash Uke the fall- 
ing of a tower. 

When Gabriel was a little boy he used to be 

frightened, lest his father or some of the men 

should be crushed ; but they feared no danger, 

and he soon ceased, not only to leax aa^, W\. 
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joyfully to put forth his own strength to theirs, 
and helped to pull down the old giants of the 
wood. 

After the felling, the barking commenced, at 
which the woodmen's wives and children were 
employed. Gabriel worked at the barking with 
the other boys. He thought it beautiful to s^e 
the pieces of bark, like great shields, peeled off, 
and stacked in the wood. This was always 
done in spring, when the trees were in their 
first verdure, and when the earth was covered 
with flowers. Another process followed this; 
the huge arms of the prostrate, bare, and skel- 
eton-like tree, were lopped off, and its trunk, an 
immense mass of timber, was conveyed out of 
the wood, on rude drays, drawn by stout horses 
or oxen. Then was there heard, along the 
green paths of the wood, the cracking of whips, 
the shouts of the drivers to their heavy teams, 
and the creaking of the ponderous timber-wains 
which cut up the road into deep ruts, as they 
slowly moved along. There was a life and a 
stir in the woods at this time^ which deUghted 
Gabriel. 

^ At ten years old Gabriel w^u\. Vo %OekftOs.\ V^ 
was one of that merry lioo^ oi \^^^^ ^^^s> 
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bounded into the old school-house full of ac- 
tivity and fun, with their leathern satchels on 
their backs, as their fathers had done before 
them. 

The same siimraer that Gabriel went to 
school, his father built that large oven, of which 
we have seen Nance Turvit make such uncere- 
monious use. An oven was the only household 
convenience that old Gabriel had omitted. He 
often said that he would build one, but he left 
it for his son to do, and this year it was built 
It was the best built oven in all the wood : as 
to such a one in Grublow, that was not to be 
thought of. Mistress Purcel was a good neigh- 
bor; she had made the cottagers who lived 
near her welcome to its occasional use. Nance 
Turvit would willingly have baked there every 
day. She seemed ready to make the oven her 
own property. This was the only annoyance 
which Mistress Purcel knew ; and as she was 
a cheerful-tempered woman, she bore it welL 
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rN the old green of Wichnor- 
' Iwo-Steeplesstoodtheschool- 
' house. The green vas a 
I wiAt piece of level land, on 
I the one aide adjoining the 
church-yard of the Uk1« 
^ay Wichnor church, with 
its heavy, eqnare, and low 
tower. In all other directions, 
the land lay open, gradually losing 
itself in the forest. 
For some distance around the 
school the ground was dear of treea, 
except one large sycamore that ex- 
tended its lofty arms above the school ; and 
when there was sileiice m \Jaft w\io^, ■e«^ 
that was not often, the mu«\c oS \\»\'aa.'*<» -w*^* 
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be heard, according as the wind played upon 
them, now soft and shivering, now loud and 
roaring in the blast. Between the lower 
branches of this tree hung the school-bell, with 
its rope depending nearly to the ground, and 
which it was a severe penalty to pull, except 
under the master's order, at the hour for going 
in to lessons. Under this tree, and around the 
school, the grass was trodden away by the 
continued action of the boys' feet, during the 
time that was allowed for relaxation ; but far- 
ther on the turf was fine and short, and still 
farther, scattered with broken clumps of hollies, 
and a sprinkling of cattle, sheep and geese en- 
livened the scene. More distant, in one direc- 
tion, was seen the shadowy edges of the forest, 
and in another, a wide, well-wooded country. 

The old school-house was a dark-red brick 
building, of the same date as the castle. It 
consisted but of one story, with various pointed 
gables, and over the door was a large stone, 
bearing an inscription, importing that it had 
been built and endowed with the sum of forty 
pounds a year forever, for the education of the 
boys of the parish of Wichnor in plain and 
sound learning of such things as vjeve n^fedM 
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for a country life, besides a knowledge of Latin 
grammar to such as should desire to acquire it. 
The founder was Reginald Montjoy, the fourth 
lord of that name, no Lady Montjoy having 
ever deemed it necessary to endow a similar 
one for children of her own sex. 

The present master of the school was Master 
Pendock Bushell, an old clergyman, and curate 
of the 'adjoining church of Wichnor. This 
church was in the possession of the Bishop 
Montjoy, who, however, never preached there, 
the duty being conscientiously performed by 
good Master Bushell ; whd; with the salary of 
the school, and another forty pounds as curate, 
managed to maintain a wife, and a garden, be- 
sides a small field, which the bishop granted 
to him for the labor of collecting his tythes. 
The worthy old curate had no children, and 
lived a quiet life, now tilUng his field, now his 
garden, and now the dull and somewhat stub- 
born fallows of his school-boys' intellects. 

In a well-worn suit of coarse black, his legs 
cased in an ancient pair of strong boots, which 
were secured to the buttons of his knee-breeches 
by a leathern strap. Master Bu«\ie\V ti».^v.\i^ 
seen in shovel hat or skuW-ca^, ^An\\x% Nxv \s» 
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garden or spreadiog manure in his field, as m- 
dnstriously as anj of hk neighbors. He vnm 
not averse to a cheerful supper at some of his 
fitrmer-neighbors', for the school hours seldom 
allowed him to dine with them, except at 
Christmas and Easter, when both he and the 
boys enjoyed their hdidays, nor an occasional 
visit to my Lady Montjoy at Gh'ublow old HaD, 
nor to the steward at Wiehnor Tower. But, 
for the most part, he was a plodding laborer in 
what he called his three vineyards, the church, 
the school, and hb bit of land. His wife, mean- 
time, a right-good* country house-wife, made 
cordials, prepared physic of simple herbs, and 
counsels in domestic difficulties to the poor of 
the parish. Thus had Master and Mistress 
Bushell grown old in Wiehnor, though they 
had grown neither richer nor poorer than the 
first day they came there. 

One only wish had Master Bushell, and that 
was, that it might please the bishop to advance 
iim to the {feasant living of Fritchley-in<the- 
Fields, with ks good farm, and income of two 
jundred a y^r. Once this had been hinted to 
the bishop, but he had put the idea abruptly 
Mgk/e, ssLyiBg that Master BualheW coxMxi^V)^ 
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qpared from the schod* The old man, there^ 
fore, meekly submittedi thinkiDg onlyt that if 
it bad pleased the Lord thus to favor him, his 
earthly cup would, perhaps, have been too full 
of blessings : so he toiled ia the school on his 
small income, and cUd his duty like a Christian, 
uncomplainingly. 

Punctually as nine struck on the old church 
clock in the morning, Master Bushell might be 
seen coming across the spacious churdiyard 
towards the school ; and as his shovel hat hove 
in sight, one of the elder boys would run from 
the noisy crowd that was already collected on 
the green, and swing the old bell in the sycamore 
tree. There was then a sudden cessation of the 
lusty sounds that had been raised by the lads 
at play; and a throng of them, of different 
ages, was seen crowding into schodi before him. 
There were laborers and woodmen's boy^, in 
their rustic frocks, and their long, flaxen hair 
and clear, ruddy complexions, from the Wich* 
nor side, and the moi*e robust and burly sons 
of the colliers of Grubiow, in coarse frieze jack- 
ets and breeches, ajud with their strong hair 
cut short, until it bristled like \ix«woL >BtNi5^««M^ 
on ibeir heads. Tbece waa a \saaxWsA taQ»»»»^ 
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between these two races now congregated in 
the school ; for since the union of the two par- 
ishes by marriage, Lady Montjoy had made it 
a point that the sons of her poor people, as she 
called them, should have the benefit of the en- 
dowed school of Wichnor, though I never heard 
that the poor master ever received any benefit 
for this great increase of his labors. 

Lady Montjoy had not, however, found it an 
easy thing to bring the colliers to her way of 
thinking, with regard to the benefits to be de- 
rived from Master BushelPs teaching. Learn- 
ing, they said, no doubt, was a fine thing, but 
they and their fathers had done without it, and 
besides, they wanted the lads to drive the gin- 
horses and the ponies down in the pits, that 
drew the coals to the bottom of the pits from 
the bunks, or places where they themselves were 
delving the coals. They wanted them to open 
and shut the doors in the windways, by which 
they got a draught of air in the pits, and to 
carry the mandrils or picks to the smithy to be 
sharpened, and to bring them back, and to fetch 
them beer when they came up in an afternoon, 
and peddled, as they called it, in their cabins, 
jg^giilt of huge pieces of coal on l\ie p\\.W\>^sa, 
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And then, others of the lads had to carry coals 
to the towns adjacent, to Ashmore, to Fritch- 
ley, and even to Minsterham itself. Coal was 
thus taken by them on asses; and strings of 
these asses, with their wild drivers, might be 
seen going to and fro to the neighboring towns, 
and coming back often at full trot, with the 
boys mounted on some of them, and driving 
the rest before them with their cracking whips 
and heavy cudgels, and loud shouts. On these 
occasions they often had quarrels, and not un- 
frequently battles. It was a wild, and some- 
what loose life, that vastly pleased the young 
collier clan. Sometimes, also, down in the pits, 
they hunted rats with their terriers and bull- 
dogs, whilst their fathers were peddlings that 
is, drinking beer at the pit-mouth above. The 
hunting of these fierce rats was a great treat : 
they lived by hundreds in these subterranean 
regions, having miles of dark retreats in the 
old hollows, as they were called, or old worked- 
out places, to hide themselves in, whence they 
ssued to devour the ponies' corn, the dinners 
of the colliers, and even their candles. For 
this reason the colliers weie o\i\\^^^ \r> ^^^N««i 
the underground stable dooia V\V^vvtow^^^^^^ 
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keqp their candles and their eatables ia boxes 
thus secured. But the rats were so fiercei be^ 
ing driven to desperatiim by hunger, that they 
would sometimes attack the very ponies, aad 
attempt to devour them. 

For this reason, these rat-huntings of the 
collier lads were much encouraged by the men, 
and were gone into now and then with 
much zeaL On other days, there were great 
cock-fightings, dog-fightings, and bull'-baitings^ 
There were matches at flinging sticks at cockS| 
and at foot-ball, when all the population for 
miles was assembled. Now and then, above all, 
a bear-baiting fetched out all the smutty tribe 
&r and near, and these meetings seldom ended 
without ass-races, foot-races, and a good deal 
of fighting and drinking. 

In all this the lads took a great delight,* and 
were, therefore, as unwilling as their fathers 
for them, to be moped up in the school, as they 
called it, and to be made " nesh" and good for 
nothing. 

It was only by urging their {»ride and ex- 
citing their emulation, that their great patron- 
ess, Lady Montjoy, at length induced some of 
ihe colUera to send theif sons \o >\i^ «cWA^ 
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and even then they could not be spared alto- 
gether. A certain detachment were sent for a 
week, and then stayed at home for a week, 
and worked while the others went. The plan 
succeeded very ill. What little they gained in 
one week, they lost in the next. They were 
necessarily always behind the Wichnor boys, 
and this, which was the natural consequence 
of an irregular and broken course of instruc- 
tion, was set down to the stupidity of Grublow 
intellects. This led to great heait-burnings, 
jealousies, and ill-blood, not only in the lads at 
school, but in their parents at home. It was 
all that Master Bushell could do to maintain 
order in his school, and often did he pray, and 
that audibly, that it would please the good 
Lady Montjoy to provide a school in Grublow 
for her own Grublow children. 

But now came an event which roused all 
the elements of evil in the school, and well 
might drive the old master to despair. In those 
days schools were thinly sown. There was no 
other school for miles round the country, and 
especially where a master of the ability and 
learning of Master Bushell cowld V^^ VsvrcA. 

The steward of Wicbuoi To^ct,^^v«t^^^»^ 
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per Merril, found it time to commence the edu- 
cation of his son Gerald on a more extensive 
scale than the domestic one of mere reading 
and writing, in which his mother bad hitherto 
instructed him and his sister. After looking 
round in his mind, and not wishing to send his 
son to a distance at present, he concluded to 
put him under the charge of Master Pendock 
Bushell, in the free school of Wichnor-two- 
Steeples. 

There were many things, however, about 
this school which he did not like ; he had bo 
objection to the school as a free school, or that 
his son should profit by the excellent teaching 
of Master Bushell at no cost to himself — that 
was not his objection, but that this same ease 
of admittance brought into the school every lad 
in the parish. His son Gerald was intended 
for a gentleman, for one whom he hoped to see 
the associate of the Lord Montjoy : therefore he 
must be trained and well taught, and that in a 
manner superior to the ordinary training and 
teaching of the other scholars. 

To obtain this end, therefore, he resolved to 
lay the strictest injunctions on Master Bushell 
that bis son Gerald should not mvs. ^\tlv the 
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rest of the boys. He rode down to the worthy 
curate's, and with much dignity he announced 
to him the honor he was about to confer upon 
he school by permitting his only son to enter it. 
Master Biishell received this intention in a calm 
manner which was peculiar to him. He said 
that he would do the best he could in impart- 
ing such instruction as lay in his power to the 
youth. But when the steward impressed upon 
him that by no means was his son to associate 
with the other boys, the good man shook his 
head, and said mildly : 

" Depend upon it, Sir, this plan will have its 
difficulties and its evils. I will answer for hav- 
ing my boys so far under my eye that no harm 
shall come to your son's manners or morals, 
but to set up distinctions of rank among school- 
boys is not only to destroy the peace of the 
school, but the comfort of the boy himself. It 
is sure to awaken feelings on both sides that 
must do more mischief than I can calculate 
upon. Better by far. Master Merril, send your 
son to some school where he will mix with his 
equals, and where, therefore, the black feelings 
of jealousy, envy, and mort\dca\.\oTL ;«'^ \ck^^ 
DO cause to be aroused." 
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"But," interrupted the steward, proudly, 
'' time enough for that ; that time will come 
anon. At present, the boy is too young to go 
far from home. It is my wish at present that 
he comes to you, and I rely on your seeing that 
he is kept apart from all the common rabble of 
the school." 

Master Bushell could only promise to do his 
best, and he foresaw a world of annoyance both 
to young Merril and himself. 

Accordingly, one morning the steward march- 
ed into the school, holding his son by the hand. 
At the entrance of the tall, burly, and proud 
man, with his lofty looks, his black bushy beard, 
and with his hunting-knife in his belt, and his 
gun on his arm, the whole school was struck 
into silence. Master Bushell, after paying his 
respects to the great man, and welcoming young 
Gerald to the school, rapped with his cane on 
the desk before him to command attention, and 
then exclaimed, " How now, boys ! Rise and 
make your bow to the Squire," on which there 
was a general rising, with a great scraping of 
feet and screeching of benches, and then as 
many grotesque bows, many of the lads laying 
bold of their hair in front and l\ie,t^\i^ ^\illiag 
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down their heads, and all continuing to bow 
and to look very solemn and very foolish until 
the master cried out, "There! there! That 
will do !" and then all sate down again with a tre- 
mendous noise and lugging forward of benches 
to the desks, where they sate gazing in obsequi- 
ous awe at the steward, until Master Bushell 
added, "Mind your books! all of you, and 
don't gape at the honorable gentleman here !" 
On this, all eyes were instantly turned to their 
books, though the moment the master began 
to speak again to the steward, many were the 
sidelong glances that were cast at him. 

The steward having given the master re- 
newed injunctions as to the careful attention 
to his son, and seen him seated at a little desk 
at the right hand of the master, took his leave. 
As soon as his father was gone, Gerald was in- 
terrogated by the master as to what he knew, 
and had a copy set, to see what kind of a hand 
he wrote. 

Not far from Gerald sat Gabriel Purcel, who, 
though he had not been so long at the school 
as many of the others, was at the head of 
everything. This was owing not only to his 
regular attendance, but to \i\a xiaAxsct^ii^.^ ^' 
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abilities and love of learning. In his little 
old-fashioned coat of homespun cloth, his 
coarse worsted stockings and strong shoes, he 
looked a regular peasant until you gazed on 
his face, when his somewhat long and hand- 
some features, his fair complexion, large, dark 
eyes and rich mass of hair flowing to his shoul- 
ders, and his clean though coarse linen, failed 
not to strike the beholder, and to give him a 
sense of his superiority to all around him. It 
was not, however, the superiority of rank, but 
of nature. * 

From time to time, as Gabriel read to himself 
in an old thick book with clasps unlike any 
used by the other boys, for this was a Latin 
book, in which language Gabriel had made 
some progress, he glanced modestly but inquis- 
itively at the steward's son, who, evidently not 
much at his ease, was proceeding with his task. 
The character of the steward as a stern, harsh, 
and overbearing man was well known not only 
to Gabriel but to the whole school, and the di- 
rections given for his son to be kept as much 
apart as possible from the other scholars did 
not fail to make a deep impression. Gabriel 
coupled these with the steward's residence^ the 
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gloomy Tower in the wood, and the loud and 
harsh words which he had once heard him 
using to the woodmen as he sate on his stout, 
hlack horse with a thick and flowing tail. 

With these feelings upon him, Gabriel was 
nevertheless struck, on observing the son, with 
a persuasion that the lad himself could not be 
either proud or of a bad disposition. He was 
of an open, healthful countenance, and gave 
himself no aii*s, but on the contrary, seemed 
rather oppressed by his situation. Gabriel felt, 
indeed, a strong desire to speaklwith him, and 
if it were possible, to make him feel more at 
home among them. But this did not fall in 
his way, for as soon as twelve o'clock struck 
and the boys rushed out, some of them to run 
home to their dinners, in the village, and the 
rest to take a lounge to eat what they had 
brought with them in the open air, or to return 
and take it on the desks. Master Bushell took 
Gerald along with him, his father having 
arranged that he should dine with him at his 
house. 

Now, indeed, the meaning looks expressed 
themselves in words, and all the i^ewVvx^ 
thoughts and feelings lYiat, Yiadi \i^^TL V\^^^\^ 
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under the awkward bows and atupid, restrained 
looks of the lads, became audible. The steward 
had desired to set his eon above the whole school, 
but he had set him up as a mark for all its 
united dislike. He had desired to keep him 
apart from the rest, and all the rest were com- 
bined against him. He wished to make him 
an exception, but he had made him a victim. 
It was no longer Grublow against Wichnor 
and Wichnor against Grublow, but the two 
combined against one unlucky lad. 

But we'll open a new chapter, and sea what 
came of it. 




CHAPTER VI. 

CfbCl tB»x. 

' HE ferment in the school, in 
conaequence of the steward's 
' son being set up as a sort of 
' whole aristocracy in himself, 
broke out with astonishing 
violence. The milder agri- 
cultural lads of Wichnor and 
I its woods, who were more depend- ■ 
ent through their fathers ou the 
steward's patronage, were excited 
in no trifling degree. 
" Wliat is this !" said they, one to 
another, when they got out that day 
on the green, " is the son of Jasper 
Merril, once a poor lad himself, not 
to mix, even in school, with poor lads liks 
us ! Is he to be kept by bMnsdA, \wN. "^^ 
should spoil hia mannaraV K» x^ ^*. '««»■ 
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toads and newts ! a fine fellow is he, indeed ! 
To sit at a desk alone, as if he were my Lord 
Montjoy himself, and to dine with the master ! 
and to be set up like a king's son, as if he 
were not flesh and blood like ourselves !" 

" Well then," said an indignant little fellow, 
" let him be alone ! Do not any of us speak to 
him! If he speaks to us, let none of us an- 
swer. Let us leave him to his dignity, and 
see how he likes it." 

" Bravo !" said the whole set, " that's it ! 
That's the very thing. Don't let us ever know 
that he's at school." 

" Or that he's anywhere !" shouted another. 

" Hurrah ! Well done ! No, we won't know 
him. He shall be nobody at all to us ! No, 
he shall be nothing ! Not even a shadow !" 

"Hurrah! He's Tom Nobody! That's 
what he is ! Hurrah !" 

And the whole crowd of Wichnor boys 
clapped their hands and danced for joy. The 
steward had thought of making his son some- 
body in the school, but he had been reduced to 
nobody at all ! The boys were elated at their 
own ingenuity^ and proceeded to eat their diii- 
Iters with great relish. 
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But the Grublow lads had also their council, 
and come to their own conclusion. They had 
done all this on their way to the woodside, where 
they had gone to eat their dinners of bread 
and cheese, and have a pelt at the squirrels, 
which was one of their amusements whenever 
they were within reach of the woods. The 
Grublow youth had a sort of hereditary hatred 
of all that belonged to Wichnor ; to the stew- 
ard they owed many an old grudge, for he had 
interfered with their bull-baitings, and their 
donkey-races ; they had been fined by him for 
misdemeanors, and then put in the stocks. 

When, therefore, his son was thus brought 
in over their heads, and set up, as it were, for 
them to bow down to, they laid their heads to* 
gether and vowed vengeance. 

*' A puppy !" they said, with surly looks and 
clenched fists. " What ! Is he to strut about 
like a game-cock with silver spui*s on ? Are 
we dirt and sleet under his feet? But we'll 
let him know !" 

" Ay, that we will !" said Jos. Turvit, the 
son of the most surly and gigantic collier in 
all Grublow. " Leave me alone to deal with 
him" 
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" No, Jos. !" said two gaunt, rough-look- 
ing lads, who went by the collier nick-names 
of Smoke-Jack Ruddles and Bully Spectre. 
"No, Jos., we shall put in for our shares in 
settling this wood-monkey. If we don't knock 
the conceit out of him, Grublow is not Grub- 
low !" 

These three heroes were at the head of 
all the movements of the collier lads, and it 
was resolved, therefore, to pick a quarrel with 
young Merril on the first opportunity, and give 
him a desperate beating. It was some time, 
however, before any of the offended parties 
could carry into execution any of their plans. 
Gerald came to school rather late in the morn- 
ing, by the direction of his father, so that he 
might not be likely to fall into company with 
the boys on the green. By this means he 
came in last and took his place. At noon, he 
went away and returned with the master, and 
in the evening he went off straight home, often 
before the school broke up, and thus, as his 
father desired, there was little opportunity of 
intercourse with the boys. 

It was not difficult, however, to see that 
there was no good-will felt lowaida biwx. 
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When the boys passed him in going up to 
their lessons, they did it with a dogged sullen- 
ness of manner, or the more rude of them 
made faces at him slily. If he passed up or 
down the school, no pleasant smile or open 
countenance met his. There were cold looks 
everywhere, and often feet stuck out purposely 
from the end of a desk or bench, to throw him 
down. Though nothing be said, yet the human 
bosom soon receives a consciousness of the spirit 
that exists around it. 

Gerald, who possessed nothing of his father's 
pride, felt a natural laddish desire to know his 
school-fellows, and to engage in their sports. 
He felt that there was no good-will felt towards 
him, but whether from the natural disposition 
of the lads, or from something in himself, he 
could not tell, but it saddened him, and he told 
his mother that he was very unhappy there, 
and that he was sure the boys did not like him. 

''But your master is kind, is he not ?" asked 
Mistress Merril. 

" Very," he replied. 

" Then you have only to do with him. You 
will soon feel reconciled and comfottafck\A^' ^^^^ 
his mother kindly. 

8 
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But this did not take place. One day when 
Master Bushell was called to perform the funeral 
service about three o'clock in the adjoining 
church-yard, he gave the boys a holiday till it 
was over, not thinking that any harm could 
happen in that short time. Scarcely, however, 
was the master's back turned and Gerald in 
the open air among his school-fellows, when he 
began to feel the awkwardness of his position. 
All the boys fell to their own plays, and into 
their own groups. None of course asked him 
to join them. There was soon leap-frog, hop- 
scotch and prison bars in full swing. All was 
life and enjoyment ; he alofte was solitary and 
uninvited. For some time he looked first at 
one set and then at another, and felt very un- 
comfortable. As he instinctively looked about 
for Gabriel Purcel, whose pleasant face and 
mild expression, so different from the rest, had 
ever a strong attraction to him, he saw him at 
a distance engaged in a match of leaping with 
some of his fellows. To reach him he must 
pass various groups of the others, and in so 
doing one boy said angrily, " Stand out of the 
way, will you ?" Another said, " What does 
that fellow mean, coming among us?" "I 
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thought he was to keep to his own precious 
self !" said a third. " What, Master Big Moun- 
tain, are you coming down ? And what will 
your father say when he knows ?" said a fourth. 
" You had better be off, Mr. Fine-skin !" said 
a fifth, " for nobody wants you here !" 

Amid such taunts as these Grerald Merril ad- 
vanced to the spot where Gabriel was playing. 
He stood for a little while looking on, and feel- 
ing very unhappy. He wanted to accost Ga- 
briel, but he dared not do it. He was on the 
point of turning round and walking to the 
church-yard where the master was performing 
the funeral service, but the sight of all the 
groups he had to repass, and the fear of their 
ridicule again, stopped him ; and, as Gabriel, all 
in a glow of good humor, came up towards 
him, making a leap far beyond his fellows, 
he ventured to say, " What a capital leaper 
you are, Purcel !" 

" You must not speak to me, you know," 
said Parcel, turning very grave, " you must not 
come among us poor nobodies. That is not 
allowed you, and here comes the master ; you'd 
better be off to him, or you'll get scolded !" 

And in truth poor MemV^^^^ ^^^^^^"^"^"^ 
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master was coming, for he was ready to burst 
into tears of mortification. It was a new sen- 
sation, and a dreadful one, that he was an ob- 
ject of dislike to his kind. 

The bell rang; the whole throng trooped 
into school, and Gerald once more took his seat 
at his solitary desk, with a load at his heart to 
which he had hitherto been a stranger. He 
looked round the whole assembly of boys, and 
felt that they had their bonds of interest and 
amusement amongst each other, and were 
happy. He had no relation to them, or to any 
one of them, but as a shunned and hated be- 
ing. Had he not had sufficient pride to prevent 
it, he would have wept bitterly, but he sate 
with the dismal weight at his heart until the 
hour of dismissal, and then running into the 
wood he gave vent to his feelings. 

That night he begged of his father not to 
allow him to go again to that school. He told 
him that he was miserable there. 

"Miserable!" repeated the steward "what 
then, do the young rogues molest you ?" 

" They shun me !" said Gerald, " they insult 
me. I am like a speckled bird among them. 
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I would rather work like a Grublow collier than 
go there !" 

" Oh," said the steward, indignantly ; " they 
insult you, do they? Fll soon settle that." 

The next morning he rode down to the 
school on his great black horse, and entering it 
with a stern and haughty air, informed Master 
Bushell, that he heard with surprise that the 
unmannerly clowns in the school insulted his 
son. " I wonder," added he, " that you do not 
correct them, my friend." And then, turning 
to the boys, as they all sate gaping in surprise, 
he shook his stout riding-whip at them, and 
said, " You young dogs, though if you were 
under ray teaching for a few days, I would cure 
you of insulting a gentleman's son !" 

There was a profound silence, when Master 
Bushell said, "Pray, what is this all about, 
Master Merril? I am quite ignorant of any 
disagreement or unpleasantness that has arisen. 
What have you been doing to the Squire's son, 
boys ?" 

" We aren't done nothing to him !" said Josw 
Turvit, doggedly. 

" No, nobody aren't done nothing to him P 

8* 
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chimed in Bully Spectre, emulating the assur- 
ance of Turvit. 

" No, none on us aren't ; we've never med- 
dled with him," said a score of voices, in loud 
chorus. 

" Silence !" said Master Bushell. " Pray, my 
young friend," turning to Gerald, " what have 
they done to you ?" 

Gerald was silent. 

"Speak out, my son," said the steward, 
" speak out ! don't be afraid of them ! I see 
that they are an audacious set. They are true 
Grublow breed, but I'll deal with them !" 

"What have they done, Gerald?" repeated 
the master. 

" Well," said Gerald, with hesitation, " they 
have not done anything in particular." 

"No, that's true!" interposed the three Grub- 
low leaders, all at once: "that's just what we 
said ; we aren't done nothing !" 

" Silence !" shouted Master Bushell, striking 
with his cane on the nearest desk; "if they 
^have done nothing, Gerald — " 

"Done nothing!" exclaimed the impatient 
steward; "done nothing! Why, I tell you, 
Master Bushell^ my son has begged and prayed 
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that he might not come here again, because 
they insulted him." 

" Indeed !" said the master ; " but how, my 
young friend Gerald — do tell us how ?" 

"They shun me," said Gerald, blushing; 
" they tell me to keep away from them : when 
I go to look at their play, they bid me be off!" 

"Why, truly," said the master, "if that be 
all, that is what your honored father com- 
manded. It is his wish that you should not 
mix with the other boys. But when did this 
happen ? you are always with me." 

" He means," shouted Ruddles, " when you 
was at the berrin' yesterday." 

" I see," said the master, as if a light had 
broken in on him. "I see; but why did you 
go near them ? I told you to take a walk." 

Gerald had nothing to answer, and his father 
took it up again. " I see how it is," said he ; 
" these rude collier lads want better teaching. 
Give them plenty of cane. Master Bushell; 
give it them till they know how to behave 
toward their betters. And you, young dogs 
you !" said he, again menacing them with his 
whip, "if I hear any more of this, FU come 
and thrash you all round?^ 
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With this the angry man departed. Master 
Bushell attended him to his horse, and said, 
'' Excuse me, Master Merril, but this is what I 
feared. There is a strong nature in these rude 
sons of the soil, and they will rebel against 
what hurts their pride." 

"Pride!" said Merril, indignantly; "what 
have such young cubs to do with pride ? No, 
no. Master Bushell, they must be kept down. I 
always find that to be the only thing. Flog 
them well ! don't spare them ; and, if that 
won't do, Fll come and add my authority !" 

With that the proud man galloped away. 
Master Bushell took a turn or two before his 
school, ere he returned into it, with a deeply 
thoughtful air, muttering to himself, 

" Demoralizing ! very ! But I always feared 
it. But what is to be done ? It is a free school. 
The man is powerful!" He shook his head, 
and turned into the school. 

There was a dull, dogged silence all that 
day in the school. The boys all seemed to 
work hard ; there was nothing to complain of, 
but yet the old master felt far from comfortable. 

When the school broke up for dinner he 
went silently away with Gerald; when they 
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returned the boy appeared to have been weep- 
ing ; his eyes were red, and his cheeks swollen. 
The old man was urusually grave, but not 
severe. Before school broke up in the evening, 
he read a prayer from his desk, in which for- 
giveness and the casting away of hard thoughts 
and the calling to mind our common nature 
and infirmities and the casualties of life, was 
greatly dwelt upon. When he gave the signal 
to depart he said, " Good even, my dear lads, 
all of you ! Let us try to meet in the morning 
in our very best humors. 

" To-night good angels call of us I 
Work and play, 
Love and pray, 
That's the way. 
You are gay, 
I am gray, 
But that's the way. 
For you, and me, and all of us !" 

The old man nodded and smiled, and again 
bade them all a good even ! to which there 
was a loud chorus from all the boys of " good 
even !" 

But though the old master ho^ed \JaaN. \sfc 
had in great measure cured \\ve yovsOo^rJI c^'asM^^^ 
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by the steward ; it was not so. The Wichnor 
boys went home and talked of the occurrence 
of the day, and their parents looked at one an- 
other and said, '^ It's just like him ; when a man 
gets money he can do such things !" and there 
the matter ended. But the next morning the 
Grublow lads came back with a fire and an in- 
solence that had been caught from what had 
passed at home. There had been, in fact, a 
iurious effervescence on the subject all through 
Grublow, and many mutterings of " upstart !" 
"stuck-up!" "jackanapes!" and "pride goes 
before a fall." 

That night, Gabriel saw the Grublow lads, 
after going a short distance on their way home- 
ward, draw from a thicket each a bandy-stick, 
as if the}'^ were going to have a game at bandy, 
or as it is called in Scotland, shinty and there 
shinny. With their shinny-sticks they, how- 
ever, suddenly made off to the high road 
through Wichnor wood, and then struck into a 
foot-path that led directly to the Tower. The 
idea rushed through his mind like lightning 
that they were bent on mischief, that they 
were going to waylay Gerald. 

At once Gabriel darted forward, plunged in- 
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to the wood, and pursuing at full speed a foot- 
path well known to him, ran for some minutes 
with all speed. He then stopped to listen, but 
catching no sound he ran on again, and mount- 
ing a little hill in the wood, looked round eagerly. 
Here he saw Gerald coming at a brisk pace, as 
if unaware of any danger, up a steep ascent, 
where the trees had been cleared away, at 
some distance from him, and the Grublow lads 
headed by their three leaders. Ruddles, Turvit, 
and Bully Spectre, eagerly, but silently running 
up a hollow on the high road to the left of the 
foot-path that Gerald was pursuing. He saw 
at once that they meant to reach the next val- 
ley before Gerald, and there, diverging from the 
high road suddenly to the right, waylay him. 
This valley was a deep, solitary and marshy 
place about half-way between Wichnor Tower 
and the school. Here they might beat him 
unmercifully, perhaps kill him, and nobody 
within hearing. 

Again Gabriel darted forward, keeping with- 
in the shadow of the trees so as to prevent the 
Grublow boys getting sight of him. Gerald 
was over the hill before he could ve.^.Ocw N5o«fc 
sujBamit, and was hidden m vViei dvo^fc \q^v^»:^ 
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descending into the next valley. Gabriel dared 
not shout, but he ran wildly, madly, almost 
suffocatingly forward, with his throbbing heart 
and his panting lungs. As he ran, he struck 
suddenly and with a shock that almost upset 
bim, against some one advancing in the op- 
posite direction. For a moment he was stun- 
ned, and breathless, but on recovering himself 
he found that it was only Andrew Cockayne, 
the mole-catcher of Wichnor, against whom he 
had ran. 

" Plague on it ! is that you, Gabriel ?" said 
he, ''what in the name of all madmen, are 
you racing like a blind horse for ! Rabbit it ! 
youVe knocked a most all the wind out of me, 
if you havn't broken one of my ribs." 

" Come, come along !" said Gabriel, quickly 
recovered : " the Grublow lads are coming after 
Gerald Merril, to thrash him with sticks, per- 
haps to kill him." 

The old mole-catcher, still alternately rub- 
bing his elbow and then his stomach, seemed 
bewildered. "What sayst thou jS. said he; 
'< Grublow lads going to thrash^^V steward's 
son ? What sayst thou ? Where are they ?" 

But at that moment, a wild cry, aa of many 
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voices, and then a wilder shriek, followed by a 
rattle of blows with sticks, one upon another, 
not far beyond them, put an end to farther par- 
ley. 

" There they are !" cried Gabriel, and darted 
forward. The tall, athletic mole-catcher rushed 
after him, and on issuing from the thick boughs 
they beheld a throng of Grublow lads, with 
their shinny-sticks, all striking at something 
under a large oak tree. 

" Hold, villains !" shouted the mole-catcher ; 
but the cries of Gerald for help and the clamor 
of the Grublow lads, prevented their hearing 
him, and when he came up to the scene of the 
conflict, there stood Gerald, and Gabriel by his 
side, with their backs to the tree, defending 
themselves gallantly against a host of foes. 
Gabriel, in rushing up to the scene, had snatch- 
ed two of the shinny-sticks from the assailants, 
and handing one to Gerald, they fought most 
courageously. Gerald had received several se- 
vere blows before Gabriel reached him, having 
nothing but his uplifted arms to defend himself 
with. The^lood was pouring down his face, 
and his shirt-collar, dragged out. \w \2cifc ^"^V5S^^^ 
was covered likewise v?\\.Yv \Aoq^. "^^vm^^^^ 

9 
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staading this, the two lads maintamed a coura- 
geous fight, and dealt tremendous Mows on 
several of their enemies. The battle, however, 
must have been eventually decided against 
them, and probably Gerald would have been 
dreadfully wounded, if not killed outright, by 
his enraged and half-savage enemies, had not 
the mole-catcher commenced a brisk attack in 
the rear with his stout oaken-shafted spud, a 
small, long-handled spade, with which he open- 
ed the bunows of the moles to insert his traps. 
With this formidable weapon he let fly right 
and left at the Grublow lads. He struck with- 
out mercy at their hands, and mowed down 
their shinny-sticks. First one and then an- 
other fell headlong into the thick of the melee, 
till the furious combatants, arrested in their 
rage, and made aware of the foe in the rear by 
the havoc he caused, gave way; and after a 
stare of suiprise, and a few ineffectual blows at 
the mole-catcher, who grinned witk delight to 
see them show fight with him, fled precipitately 
in all directions. 

The two boys, thus relieved firom their peril* 
ous situation, were now found to have received 
no very serious injury, though they bad got 
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bruises enough to last for some time. Gerald, in 
particular, had received so many blows on his 
left arm, that had been uplifted to save his 
head, that it now hung useless, though it was 
not broken, to say nothing of several severe 
knocks that might have been dangerous. 

Bully Spectre and Jos. Turvit, who had been 
felled by the mole-catcher's spud, were left 
senseless on the ground, but they soon began 
to stu' again ; and the mole-catcher, as soon as 
he saw life in them, drew forth a piece of the 
strong string with which he fastened the bows 
of his traps, and tied their hands behind them. 
As soon as he could get them up, he bound 
them together by the arn^, and bade them 
march on to the Tower before them. This, how- 
ever, the hot Grublow blood refused to do ; and 
it is hard to say what would have been the up- 
shot of the matter, but that two men from the 
Tower suddenly appeared on the scene, being 
sent to see what was the cause of Gerald's delay. 

By their aid, and some solid blows that they 
dealt, the refractory captives were finally con- 
ducted to the Tower, and secured in the little 
lock-up. 

It may be imagined v^ViaA. ^ Q,o\isV.«wv^<^^^ 
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and exasperation there was, when the mole- 
catcher had explained to the steward and his 
wife, and to the troop of gaping men and 
women belonging to the Tower, what had 
taken place, and when Gerald had given such 
information as was not in Cockayne's pos- 
session. 

Gabriel, in the meantime, had gone home. 

Next morning the two Grublow culprits were 
sent, under a strong guard of servants, by a 
warrant from the steward, to the county gaol. 

Great and violent was the sensation that the 
news of this event occasioned all over the 
neighborhood. Wichnor forgot the harsh and 
contemptuous behavior of the steward, which 
had caused it, and execrated the savage race 
of Grublow and their deeds, while Grublow 
burned and fumed with rage from end to end. 
'. like the fires on the pit-banks that had been in 
combustion for years. The breach between the 
two populations seemed deeper and more de- 
termined than ever. 



CHAPTER YII. 



autaentntes rit tit WB»i>n». 

HE wrath of Grublow waa in- 
creased because the two Grub- 
low culprits were condemned 
to three months of hard labor 
in prison. 

Gerald Merril came no 
more to school, but through 
• the Bishop, a poor scholar prepar- 
ing for the church was procured 
to teach the steward's two children 
ifi^ at home. This, in some degree, 
soothed the incensed feelings of the 
colliers ; they regarded it as a sort of 
triumph over the proud steward. 
They boasted that their lads had 
driven the young popinjay from school. 

The steward rod© into Ai« ■wQo&a m ■^ ^la.'i *«■ 
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two to where Gabriel Purcel and his fellow- 
workmen were felling timber, and thanked him 
for his son's defence of Gerald. " That must 
be a brave lad of yours, Purcel," said he, " you 
must be proud of him. I shall remember his 
brave conduct !" 

" He would have done as much for any one !" 
returned Purcel, really proud of his son, " Ga- 
briel would never stand to see half a score beat- 
ing one lad. He likes fair play, Sir !" 

The words were meant to express the feelings 
that glow in the heart of every true English- 
man ; but they fell coldly on the steward's mind. 

" True," said he to himself, " very likely he 
would have done as much for any one. Nev- 
ertheless," said he, aloud, to the woodman, " I 
thank you ; your son is a brave lad. I wish 
you joy of him." And the steward rode 
away. "He would have done as much for 
any one," thought he again and again, as he 
rode through the woods. 

There was no further proof of the steward's 
gratitude to Gabriel. 

But in the heart of Gerald there was a very 
different feeling. He reflected that Gabriel 
had watched the design of the Grublow lads. 
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He had run to prevent it at the utmost danger 
to himself. Had it not been for him, he must 
certainly have been severely beaten, perhaps 
killed. He knew, too, that Gabriel, through 
his friendly interference for him, had made the 
dangerous Grublow people his enemies. For 
these reasons he determined to seek him out, 
and tell him how much he felt his kindness. • 

His tutor, the poor scholar, went every Satur- 
day, as soon as the morning lessons were over, 
to the Cathedral town in the Chapter Library : 
he pursued his studies under the guidance of 
the Reverend Librarian, and at a small cost, 
defrayed by the Bishop. The poor scholar, who 
was lame, studied hard in his own room at the 
steward's house, mornings and evenings, before 
and after school-hours, and on Saturday after- 
noon he took his exercises and showed his pro- 
gress to his instructor, and the Sunday he spent 
with his mother, the widow of a sacristan, and 
went with her and his sister to the Cathedral 
service. He was very anxious to obtain orders, 
and worked very hard for that purpose, that he 
might contribute something to his mother's 
slender means. 

Dur'wg these Saturday ailcrcLOOi\a^ >^«t^Sa^^ 
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Gerald could take his pony into the woods, 
though his father had given him strict injunc- 
tions not to go near the school nor the Grublow 
district. But he could ride towards Whytley 
Knowl where the good Gabriel lived, and 
thither he directed his course the first Saturday 
afternoon after he felt sufficiently recovered. 
He found Gabriel, who had just had his dinner, 
setting out to his father in the woods. As soon 
as he saw him, he jumped from his pony, ran 
up to him and kissed him, and thanked him 
most ardently for his generous assistance. 
Gabriel was somewhat disconcerted at first, 
but Gerald appeared so openhearted and so 
truly glad to see him, that, by degrees, they 
grew quite friendly, and talked of the woods 
and all their wonders. Gabriel knew far more 
of them than Gerald, for he had ranged about 
them many and many a time. He knew 
where the greatest herds of deer generally 
were to be found ; had seen strange battles 
among the bucks and stags ; he knew where 
the best fish were, both in the streams and in 
the old ponds. The owls, the wood-pigeons, 
wood-peckers, hawks, and ravens, they and 
their haunts were all known to him. He had 
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watched the creatures that prey on the rest, 
the fierce wild-cats, the polecats, the stoats and 
weasels, and the badgers that lived in the old 
sand-banks. He had watched the others lurk- 
ing for their prey, and surprised theni with 
huge fish in their mouths, and had secured it 
as they started away and plunged into the 
deep ponds. 

All this store of knowledge, so attractive to 
boys, and these adventures, stirred in Gerald's 
heart a most lively attachment to Gabriel. He 
vowed a lasting friendship for him, and declar- 
ed that he would meet him in the woods on 
all occasions when he could. Gabriel, however, 
did not fail to say, " But what will your father 
say, if he knows it?" 

Gerald, in the warmth of his heart, said that 
his father would make no objection ; that he 
had heard him praise Gabriel, and call him a 
brave lad. He was quite sure that his father 
would not be angry, for he had only told him 
to avoid the school and Grublow, " but as for 
you, Gabriel, you shall come to the Tower, and 
then you will see that my parents will be glad 
to see you, and my sister, too !" 

But Gabriel had his doxxViXs-, \^a V^^ \r^ 
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great a dread of the steward to think of ven- 
turing to the Tower, but he readily promised 
to meet Gerald in the woods on a Saturday 
afternoon. From this time, therefore, they be- 
came friends. 

Duly, on Saturday afternoons, they met at 
some preconcerted spot, whence they started for 
some place with whose attractions Gabriel had 
filled Gerald's imagination. One time they 
went down into that part of the woods called 
the park. This lay on the brook about a mile 
from the Tower. Here, tradition said, stood 
the old mansion of the family, which had been 
dispossessed for the first Lord Montjoy. Of 
the house itself, there were no traces, excepting 
great mounds and hollows where the walls of 
the ancient house had been. The destruction 
of this old place must have been ages before, 
for large trees were growing on the mounds 
and among the broken ground. There was, 
however, still left, a series of very ancient and 
extensive fish-ponds, which lay on the course 
of the stream. Thick, overhanging alders, 
with their dark, glossy leaves, covered the 
banks of these ponds in many places, and gave 
them a gloomy aspect. Thete wev^i Vcaxafia^^ 
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beds of reeds and flags growing in them, in 
which whole flocks of wild-ducks, coots and 
water-hens haunted, and there were carp and 
tench in the deep waters, of a stupendous size 
and vast age. Amid those old ponds, grew on 
the ferny slopes, oaks and beeches of a most 
venerable antiquity. Their tops were broken 
and black in many places, and their decayed 
branches, torn off by the wind, lay beneath 
them, gradually decaying to dust. These 
trees were, in spring, the abode of legions of 
jackdaws, where Gerald and Gabriel promised 
themselves much amusement by shooting the 
young ones with their cross-bows, for pies, 
which the people there considered a great deli- 
cacy. 

But now, autumn was at hand, and the keep- 
ers would visit those old waters in quest of 
wild-ducks, and the two boys looked forward 
with eagerness to joining them. Here they 
watched the huge fish basking in the waters, 
and angled for the carp and tench, sometimes 
getting such monsters on their hooks that it 
required all their skill to land them without 
breaking their lines. 

At other times, the two yovMi^NJO^^-x'^k^^^^fs^ 
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visited the dark fir-groves. Here there were 
brown owls that excited their curiosity, but it 
was now too late to look for young ones, and 
the old ones, though they would sit till they 
had climbed near to them, then flew off, half 
blinded by the light, to other retreats. They 
made an expedition to the quarters of the 
badgers ; these lay in a distant part of the 
wood, on the south-east boundary, about equi- 
distant from the Tower and GabriePs home. 
In going over hill and dale to this place, they 
had to pass some most solitary parts of the 
wood, where they sometimes came upon glades 
in which vast herds of deer grazed under the 
thinly scattered trees and holly-bushes, and 
where were amazing quantities of hares, 
grouse, and pheasants. There were places, 
too, where the ground seemed actually red- 
dened over with squirrels that were racing 
about on it, but which on seeing them, sprang 
up into the trees, and sate stamping and chat- 
tering at them in anger at their intrusion. 

It is not easy to imagine the delight of the 

two boys in these rambles amongst so many 

things full of charms for lads of their age. 

Somethnea, Gerald's sister EtWuiot, ^o\ix^d.v.VL^m« 
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Her parents had no fear of Ellinor going out 
with Gerald into the near woods, as there were 
always keepers, woodmen and herdsmen rang- 
ing about who would be within call. They 
went, therefore, very little questioned on these 
excursions, and as it appeared, without any 
suspicion being entertained, that they had 
any acquaintance with the children of the 
wood. 

Gabriel's father and motHer knew he went 
to meet the steward's son, and so did the wood- 
men : but to them all it appeared only natural, 
after the part which Gabriel had acted towards 
him. When Ellinor was with them, they sel- 
dom went so far, as she was much afraid of the 
huge, gray, shaggy oxen that ranged over some 
parts of the woods. But her delight was intense 
in all she saw, and she seemed to take a par- 
ticular delight in Gabriel, both because he knew 
80 many things in the wood, and because he 
had shown himself so brave and generous in 
defending her brother. 

Some weeks went on, and now the steward 
was going on a distant estate of Lord Mont- 
joy's, whither he went twice a year to collect 
the rents. He would be aw^^ fet ^ \s>kSi\^l^^ 

10 
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and during this time, Gerald again begged 
Gabriel to come to the Tower to see him. 
There were plenty of owls there, and he want- 
ed Gabriel to get him some; he must come 
during his father's absence. But Gabriel de 
clined. "Well, then," said Gerald, "will you 
go with me and Eilinor to Wichnor Castle? 
You want to go there. We can go any time, 
and you shall go with us !" 

Eilinor joined her entreaties to those of her 
brother. It was such a fine place, she said; 
she could not think why my Lady Montjoy 
preferred the dreary old house of Grublow. It 
was all shut up now, and only inhabited by an 
old man and woman, who lived in a little room 
by the great kitchen. It had such fine gardens, 
she said, and it was full of grand furniture 
and pictures, and grand beds all velvet and 
gold ; and there was nobody in it to enjoy it. 
Gabriel must go and see it. He had never 
been there, while they went there three or four 
times a year to see the old couple. They were 
going the next Saturday, all alone on their 
ponies, and Gabriel must go with them. 

It was a great temptation to Gabriel, who 
had a vast curiosity to see ihia fine old Castle, 
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and he assented cheerfully. It was agreed, 
therefore, that on the next Saturday he should 
take his dinner with him to school, eat it there, 
and then go on the highway, and stop at the 
end of the path that came out from the Tower 
on the highway. After seeing the Castle, they 
were to come back to the same spot ; and then 
Gabriel was to strike down a foot-path through 
the woods to Whytley Knowl, which was very 
familiar to him. 

Saturday came, and found Gabriel duly at 
the appointed spot, at the appointed hour of 
one. He had left school at twelve, and, eating 
his dinner as he walked along, he was seated 
on a ferny knoll under some beech-trees above 
the road, and opposite to the path which led 
from the Tower, before even the time named. 
At length he heard the clatter of horses' feet, 
and the sound of young voices, and his two 
friends appeared, cantering on their ponies 
down the Tower road. Before they were fairly 
on the highway Gabriel rose, and swinging his 
cap with a whoop, gave them notice of his 
presence. 

The brother and sister looked very be.^j\<2&^ 
in Gabriel's eyes, mLO\iii\.^dL ovl ^^\t ^^\^^% 
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which were aa exact pair, of fine roan-color, 
with flaxen manes and tails. Ellinor, in her 
neat riding-dress, and with the freshest color in 
her cheeks, and her eyes sparkling with the air 
and the animation of the ride, looked charming. 
Both saluted Gabriel with a friendly greeting 
before they had actually reached him; and 
Gerald, leaping from his pony, bade Gabriel 
mount and ride. Gabriel felt rather awkward 
at the proposal, though he had reckoned much 
on the pleasure. He was not afraid of riding ; 
for, like all other rural exercises, he had made 
himself expert in it by riding bare-backed horses 
on the common, and by going errands to the 
town, for such as needed despatch sent them 
thither on horseback. But now he felt the 
contrast of his appearance with that of his 
companions. • 

It is true that he had come to-day in his 
Sunday suit, but even that was of homespun 
cloth ; and this and his leathern breeches were 
of a very rustic fashion. His coat had long 
laps and large metal buttons; his waistcoat 
was made of thick red cloth : and these gave 
him the appearance of a man in miniature. 

Gabriel was of a quick and sevxaitive mind^ 
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and it needed only a moment to show him the 
difference between himself and the steward's 
son and daughter, now apparelled in something 
beyond their every-day attire. But Gerald in- 
sisted on his mounting, and held the pony for 
him. 

It was a splendid day iti September. The 
sky was almost cloudless, and the air fresh and 
transparent. There seemed to lie over all the 
country and the great woods a solemn joy. 
When they came out upon the hills above, 
where the heathery wastes extended widely, 
with here and there a copse or a solitary veteran 
oak, the hearts of the young riders seemed to 
expand with the sunny, airy space, and they fell 
into animated talk. It was of the grand Castle 
and the scenes they were going to witness. 

" How delightful it is !" said Ellin or : " I feel 
as if I should like to fly over the heather ! and 
see, my pony seems to feel it too ; how he pulls 
at the rein and longs to go on !" 

" Let him go !" said Gerald, " gallop off with 
you, and then come back and meet me." 

" Will you gallop ?" said Ellinor, with a kind 
smile, to Gabriel. Both sprang away at a.\^^^>^ 
pace. Gabriel forgot his awVLW^xftAi^^'s.. ^i::^"^ 

10* 
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they went like birds on the wing. He seemed 
to be actually flying, for the motion of the well 
trained horse was so elastic and delightful, that 
he had known nothing like it in any that he 
had before ridden. And at his right hand gal- 
loped the young Eilinor, letting herself sit as it 
were on the wind, her face full of light and 
warmth, her eye bright as the sky, while her 
pony, with outstretched head and vigorous limb, 
sped on with joyous speed beneath her. Far 
over the heath they continued this race. 

But now they checked the ponies, and turn- 
ing round, rode more leisurely back till they 
met Gerald. 

" What a famous rider you are, Gabriel !" 
shouted he as they approached. 

The Castle, as I have already said, stood on 
a high hill. They now began to wind along 
to the left under the high park-fence, continu- 
ally ascending, and the country on that side 
opening out at every step to a vast distance. 
Soon they reached a fine avenue of lime-trees, 
and saw the castle gates above them, and the 
old gray turrets showing themselves aloft above 
the boughs of the trees. Gabriel began to feel 
a strange awe creep over him, v?\v\c\i >Na^ Vcl- 
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creased when Gerald, who had again mounted 
the pony, pulled the chain of the porter's bell, 
and the loud clang was answered by the bark 
of some huge dog within the yard. Anon a 
face peeped through the grate of the wicket, 
and then one of the larger gates was opened, 
and an old man with very white hair appeared, 
and taking off his hat to the young visitors, 
bade them kindly welcome. The brother and 
sister entered, Gabriel following them. But the 
old man stopped him, saying, " Who are you, 
my lad ? What do you want?" 

Gabriel was taken aback, but Gerald said, 
promptly, " That's Gabriel Pu reel. Master Pen- 
nington. That's the brave fellow that defended 
me from the Grublow lads — he's come with us 
to see the Castle." 

At this the old man's countenance brightened, 
and he said, " I knew your grandfather well ; I 
knew your father. I'm glad to see you, my 
lad, very glad — and you favor them both. I'm 
glad you're a true chip of the old block, for 
it's a rare good one !" 

The old man took the ponies into the stable. 
Gerald bade Gabriel come and look at these 
stables, for they were \axge ewwxj^ V^^x '^si^ , 
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horses of a troop. " Ay," said the old man, 
"large enough for that! and a former Lord 
Montjoy kept a troop for the king here in the 
time of the wars." 

Gabriel was filled with wonder at the extent 
of these stables, and at the size of the great, 
gaunt mastiff, that, chained to his kennel, barked 
fiercely, and pulled at his chain as if he would 
break loose, as they went up the yard. 

The old dame had now opened a small 
wicket in the great Castle-door, and stood on 
the great steps to welcome them. She was a 
little old woman, with black stockings and 
shoes with large rosettes. On her head she 
wore a tali white cap, with a blue ribbon round 
it, and on her shoulders a snow-white handker- 
chief, the ends of which were pinned tightly 
behind, and a white apron, the fresh creases in 
which showed that it was just put on. She 
was dressed in her best for the reception of the 
steward's children, and as they went up the 
steps she received them with low curtseys, and 
her " best sarvice" to them said smilingly. 

When they entered the large hall, on the 

walls of which were hung suits of armor, and 

manjr kinds of arms, and from th^i looi Ae^\i4r 
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ing old and tattered and dusty kanners, Ga- 
briel was struck dumb with surprise. There 
was at one end a music-gallery, decorated in 
front with stags' heads and horns, and at the 
other the ancient dining-table, placed on its 
elevated dais. Several large and grim pictures 
of warriors in complete armor, and on huge 
prancing steeds, much resembling that which 
the steward rode, completed Gabriel's astonish- 
ment. 

But soon the old woman led them to her lit- 
tle room, where they found bread and honey, 
fresh milk and fine fruit, grapes, and yellow 
apples, pears and plums, placed on a table for 
them. Having partaken of these, and the rest 
of the fruit being put into a basket with a 
large honey-comb, for them to take home, they 
asked to go in the garden ; and the old man took 
them there, and said that they might run about 
till he came to them, as he would now rub 
down the ponies. 

And here, indeed, they saw a region of won- 
ders. They came at first to a large flower 
garden, which was terminated by a sort of pa- 
vilion or summer-house on the walL B<^<Qk\fc 
it, played a fountain, and axowxidL^v.^^^^'^^^^^^ 



i 
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artfully constructed flower-beds intermingled 
with statues and vases, and large orange trees 
standing in tubs, which Gerald said were a 
present to the late Lord Montjoy from the King 
of Spain. 

When they came to the pavilion, which had 
statues in niches on each side the door, and 
the arras of the Montjoys finely carved over 
it, they stood and admired it for some time ; 
they then went in, and were struck with won- 
der, at the beautiful pictures with which all 
the ceiling was covered, of gods and goddesses, 
but still more with the views from the large 
windows. These gave a vast and magnificent 
view over all the woods of Wichnor. There, 
on its lofty hill, seemingly at a little distance, 
stood Wichnor Tower, the home of Gerald and 
EUinor. There was something sublime in its 
soaring position, high above the ocean of wood, 
that showed for miles around. Wherever they 
looked the view was immense, and gave Ga- 
briel a feeling that was quite new and strange 
to him. He could now understand the delight 
which his grandfather had in a fine view. 

But Gerald said that they could see the view 
much better from the roof of the castle, and 
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therefore, they hastened away to see first the 
rest of the garden. Here lay a perfectly new 
world to Gabriel. They wandered amid tall 
yew and box-hedges, the latter sending forth 
in the autumn air an odor peculiar to them ; 
amid evergreen trees cut by the hand of man 
into grotesque forms j amid fruit-trees bowed 
down with the richest crops; apples, pears, 
golden quinces, plums and medlars ; they were 
the fruits of the little orchard at Whytley 
Knowl, but multiplied a hundred fold. They 
passed under clipped arches, and up broad 
flights of stone steps that led to shady or 
sunny terraces, still on to other steps and other 
terraces. Presently, they came to the great 
orangery, where the orange-trees were preserv- 
ed in winter, and to the glass-house where 
hung abundance of grapes. To Gabriel's 
question, who could use these fruits, Gerald re- 
plied, that they were sent duly and daily to 
Lady Montjoy, at Grublow. 

But now the old man came, and said that he 
would show them the Castle. He led them in 
and up a great and lofty staircase, hung with 
large old pictures. He led them to the old 
chapel, and showed theia ^Nr\i»t^ >^«i ^^^ks^ 
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confessed their sins in the Popish times. He 
led them through the grand rooms, where the 
walls and the furniture were covered with can- 
vass to keep off the dust : and so on to the 
great gallery, where he opened the shutters of 
one window, and they saw an immense num 
ber of pictures covering the walls. There 
were men in armor and others in dark robes, 
who looked so awfully at them that Ellinor 
took hold of Gabriel's hand and whispered, " I 
don't like it ! I am afraid !" Gabriel, how- 
ever, would not say this to the old man, but 
he whispered it to Gerald, who said aloud, 
"We don't mind about the pictures, Master 
Pennington, we would rather go on the roof." 

" With all my heart !" said the old man ; so 
he picked out a particular key from the bunch, 
and went up a narrow stone staircase lighted only 
by slits in the wall, and which >yent round and 
round, higher and higher, like the staircase in the 
Tower at the steward's house, and then opening 
a little door they came out on the leaden roof. 
And what a sensation it was, suddenly standing 
there ! It was like being in the sky. They 
seemed so high, and the country looked so low 
and deep below them, all ovei \he woods that 
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they had seen in the gardea-pavilion, but far- 
ther, immensely farther, and all over Grublow, 
that black, smoky region, and in all other direc- 
tions, as it seemed to them, to the woild's end. 

But what struck Gabriel more than all, was 
to see Minsterham very near, and the three 
tall spires and roof of the Cathedral soaring 
up so high into the clear, bright air. There 
was that grand church so beloved by the old 
grandfather, where he had gone with him and 
heard its organ and its chaunting, and had 
gazed with such deep wonder and admiration 
at its painted windows, and at its richly carved 
tombs of saints and warriors. He seemed 
again to hear the hum of its great organ, and 
as he listened, the bell of the great clock 
sounded the hour of four. How that deep and 
solemn sound seemed to sink into his heart ! 
There was something so full of power, so rich 
and so suggestive to his yet but meagrely-fur- 
nished imagination of the past times, and their 
pious and buried men, that it lay there, hence- 
forth, as a seed of his future life. 

It was now time to descend and return home. 
The old woman had again set out cake and a 
bottle of mead ; and tlie oVd m^\l\^a.N\\v^^3^t^^^^^ 

\\ 
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out the ponies, now gave Gabriel a basket con- 
taining some grapes and a honey-comb, and 
bade him carry them to his mother, with his 
greeting. 

And so they set out, full of delight with their 
visit to the old Castle of Wichnor Wood. Soon 
were they over the heath, Gabriel riding until 
they reached the high-road. Here they parted, 
Gabriel striking into the woods, and they fol- 
lowing the path to the Tower. 

Twelve months went on. In the meantime 
the winter came, and the meeting of the chil- 
dren almost entirely ceased. In the spring 
they again met, and hunted for hawks and 
plovers and ravens together. Together they 
shot young jackdaws, and waded in the brook to 
catch the speckled trout. But there were many 
long intervals when they saw not each other ; 
for the vehemence of their friendship had cooled, 
though it was not dead. Gabriel loved Gerald, 
and Gerald remembered that Gabriel had been 
his defender. 

Now again it was September, and the stew- 
ard was gone on his accustomed journey. Dur- 
ing his absence Gerald met Gabriel one day in 
the wood, and pressed so earuealVy w^oxi Vivdcl 
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to come the next Saturday afternoon and see 
him at his own home, to catch some owls for 
him, that Gabriel was prevailed upon. 

That Saturday came — that bright September 
morning, of which I spoke at the commence 
ment of this little history. 

Gabriel, as on the former occasion, took his 
dinner with him to school, and he. was met by 
Gerald at that old stone seat, where he had so 
often sate with his grandfather. A strange 
sensation came over Gabriel's heart, as he was 
now about to enter that gloomy abode, which 
was so long a forbidden place to him. But 
Gerald soon drove away all fear from his mind ; 
he was as gay and open-hearted as ever ; and 
there again was EUinor, with her warm hand and 
her bright eyes. How welcome they both made 
Gabriel ! and now they were in the court-yard, 
by the old dove-cots ; they fed Ellinor's pigeons ; 
they visited Gerald's rabbits ; they sounded the 
depth of the old well with stones ; they peeped 
into the great empty kennels and stables ; and 
then, passing through a door in a high stone 
wall, were in that mysterious garden, the dark 
yew-trees of which Gabriel had so often seen. 
A damp; green moss coveieA. \Xi^ ^x-a.^^ ^xi^'^sift. 
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stone step?; which were shaded by these trees, 
and a gloomy, greenish light prevailed in this 
lower part of the garden, which was very dis- 
mal. Between these trees, however, and the 
house, the garden was bright and cheerful; 
stone seats stood pleasantly about, and bee-hives 
stood under the wall. But here looked out the 
gloomy, red-curtained windows of the house, 
and at these Gabriel glanced with something 
of that old awe, which had ever been inspired 
by Gerald's father. Not a word was said by 
either of the children of his going in-doors, nor 
did they stay longer in this part of the garden, 
than just to lead him through it. 

Since Gabriel had been at the Tower, a 
change had taken place in the weather. Clouds 
obscured the sun, and the wind blew cold. 
The children ran about, therefore, to keep 
themselves warm, and again were in the court- 
yard. They visited the poultry, and the dogs 
in their kennels, of which there was a great 
variety. They climbed up into the dove-cots, 
and, exciting no little alarm there, saw vast 
numbers of young pigeons of all ages in their 
nests, but were driven thence by the herds of 
Jleas which frequent such places. Scavw^^r- 
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rng thence, the two boya were soon seen on the 
stable-roof between the gables, hunling after 
sparrows' nests, and into all sorts of dangerous 
olaces, as it seemed to Ellinor, after the starlings. 
Lastly, they mounted to the Tower. They were 
wild with fun and spirit by this lime. Gabriel 
had already caught and secured four owla for 
Gerald, and now they were about to attack 
another pair. So into the Tower they rushed, 
giving first a peep into the little prison below, 
where Jos. Turvit and Bully Spectre had been 
confined after that memorable encounter in the 
wood. Up the stone stairs they scampered 
laughing and talking very merrily. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

UT the pleasure of the children 
received a sudden check. 

Mistress Merril, who at the 
bottom was an excellent wo- 
man, and who honestly wish- 
ed to make everybody happy 
around her, bad ahnost as 
great a desire as her husband to 
make Gerald a polished gentle- 
man. She was therefore as watch- 
ful as a dragon over hia compan- 
ions, over bis manners, and his mode 
if speech. 
As she sate, therefore, in one of the 
red-curtained rooms, she beard all around her, 
first in one place, and then in another, the ani- 
mated talk of chiidreo in the eagei 'p'its'i^^ of 
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pleasure. This was all right as long as her own 
children were concerned, but when she perceiv- 
ed that a third tongue, which was unfamiliar to 
her, added to the Babel of cheerful sounds, and 
that six feet instead of four, went tramping up 
and down, and lastly crossed the court in the 
direction of the Tower, she hastened to her 
window, whence she took a view of the Tower, 
and its topmost story, to discover, if possible, 
who was with them. Standing thus at her 
window, she beheld almost immediately her 
own children come forward from the old door, 
followed by a lad, whose country dress showed 
at once that her apprehensions were just, — her 
children were making a companion of one of 
the boys of the neighborhood ; no doubt some ' 
clownish, unmannerly fellow, by whose inter- 
course they would be contaminated. 

This afternoon, the afternoon of a morning 
which had risen so calmly beautiful, had, as I 
said, undergone a gieat change. The sky was 
covered with clouds, and the wind, which had 
been rising for some time, now came in wild 
gusts, sweeping round the Tower as if it would 
tear the roof off. Gerald held on his cap, Ga- 
briel took off his, and kl VA^ \wv%^^^^'»»^o&^ 
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dark locks be lifted by the wind, and waving 
aloft his cap, shouted for joy. The wind seemed 
almost to choke him, and to snatch from his 
Ups the words before they were uttered. Elli- 
nor, whose dress was unfitted, like the close 
garments of the boys, to encounter the wind on 
this elevation, drew her frock over her head, 
and supporting herself against the stout oaken 
door, proceeded not a step farther. 

Mistress Merril saw this, and became not 
only angry, but terrified. It looked frightful to 
see the children aloft in that fearful wind. 
Hastily, therefore, throwing on a cloak, the 
hood of which she drew over her head, she went 
out to await their descent. When she reached 
the foot of the Tower, at the further end of the 
court-yard, in the angle between the old kennel 
and the stables, she heard the noisy descent of 
the children, seeming to fill the old Tower with 
their merriment. She was astonished at the 
noise made by her own children, their loud 
mirth displeased her still more ; she thought 
that they were already infected by the boister- 
ous manners of the peasant. 

She stood at the bottom of the stone staircase 
mufied in her cloak, looking very angry. 
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" How could you think, children, of going 
upon the Tower in a wind like this ?" And as 
she spoke, she eyed Gabriel, who came last, 
with anything but a gracious glance. "You 
know you had no business there ; you know 
you had none ! especially on a day like this !" 

The children made no reply. They had 
never before heard that the Tower was forbid- 
den to them, but they knew instantly that their 
mother was displeased because Gabriel was 
with them. 

" I suppose you are from one of the cottages 
about here," said she to Gabriel. 

" I live two miles off," said Gabriel, standing 
erect, and looking her in the face with an un- 
abashed yet modest air. 

"Then it is time for you to be going home," 
said she ; " we shall have a storm to-night, so 
that you had better get home as fast as you 
can !" 

Gabriel understood the true meaning of her 
words as well as her own children did. He knew 
that he was considered as not good enough to 
be the companion of her son. The two chil- 
dren who, but the moment before, had seemed 
so happy with him • Ge\a\A^ N5f\iQ V'sAL^ft^^'e*^^ 
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him to come, who owed him some little grati- 
tude, perhaps, and who had professed so much, 
now shrunk back, and spoke not a word for 
him. These thoughts iSashed through his 
mind hke scorching Ughtning. The lady mo- 
tioned him on with her hand before her, as if 
he were driven out. 

But then Gerald spoke. " It is Gabriel Pur- 
cel, mother!" he said. "It is Gabriel, who 
stood by me in the wood. Stop, Gabriel !" 

"No," said Gabriel, with a proud manner 
and a iSushing brow, " I shall not stop. I don't 
want to stop because of that! That was 
nothing !" 

Mistress Merril, who, I assure you, after all, 
was a kind-hearted woman, was sorry to hear 
this — was sorry to have sent away thus harshly 
that good Gabriel to whom she had once felt so 
much obliged ; and now, as if her eyes were 
suddenly opened, she saw that he was a hand- 
some lad, and clean and decent, although a 
peasant. She wished now, therefore, to make 
him some amends, to give him something 
which should please him. 

" Stop, my lad," said she, in a much kinder 
voice, aa she reached the doot which led into 
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the house, and almost directly into the sitting- 
room, where a table was spread for the after- 
noon meal, '* stop a bit, you shall have some- 
thing !" 

She took from the table a large slice of cake, 
and returning with it to Gabriel, who had stop- 
ped at her bidding, put it into his hand, saying 
very kindly, 

" There, my lad, there's something nice for 
you. I dare say you are hungry. I did not 
know that you were Gabriel Purcel. Now run 
away as fast as you can, for it is a long way 
home, and there is a storm coming !" 

Gabriel's feelings were too much irritated to 
be soothed by a bribe of cake. He received it 
into his hand because she placed it there, but 
he expressed no thanks. From this she thought 
that although he had once defended her son, 
he must be an unmannerly churl, and her 
mind was greatly reheved regarding him. 

When her own children came in, she re- 
proved them for bringing such boys as that 
into the Tower, when they knew it was not al- 
lowed, and after all the disturbance there had 
been with Gerald and the boys of the neigh- 
borhood. 
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Gerald spoke for Gabriel ; he was angry, and 
he spoke in an insolent tone. He said, what a 
fuss there always was about little things! 
That it was nothing but nasty pride! And 
that Gabriel was only come to get him some 
owls. 

The tone in which Gerald spoke did not 
mend the matter, and his mother thought that 
the temper he was now in proved how improper 
such companions were. 

Ellinor said nothing, but her heart was very 
sore. She, too, like her mother, longed to give 
him something to make him amends. She 
would have given him her pony If she could, 
and that was her greatest treasure. She confided 
all her sorrows on his account to her brother, 
and she wept for him. 

Gabriel received that large piece of cake from 
Mistress MerriPs hand, but he was not hungry, 
not hungry enough at least to eat anything 
so given, and the moment he was out of the 
court-yard, he threw it from him far into the 
bushes, saying to himself, — " No ! I will not 
eat a morsel of her cake. A crust of my 
mother's bread is better than all her cake ! 
The dogs may eat it for what 1 cate I" 
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He walked on rapidly, the angry emotions 
in his soul calling forth rapidly-succeeding 
thoughts. He thought of his old grandfather, 
and what a noble, courageous heart he had, 
and yet he was poor. He thought of all the 
good counsel he had received from this old 
man ; he thought of his own parents, how good 
they were, and how carefully they had taught 
him his duty to God and man — yet they be- 
longed to the despised poor ! 

Gabriel was bitterly angry. He said in his 
heart that he would rather be the son of the 
woodman, Purcel, than of the proud steward 
of Wichnor Tower. He thought of Gerald — 
what good friends they had been ; but now 
Gerald had deserted him ; he had made fine 
promises to him, but when the time of trial 
came, he had been ashamed of him, and had 
let him be turned away like a dog from his own 
doors. The more he thought of Gerald, the 
more painful were his feelings. He wept ; he 
could not help it. His feeUngs were wrought 
up to a great pitch, and he wept from wounded 
pride, as well as wounded feelings. 

Mistress Merril had said — Run home as fast 
as you can, for there w\W. \iei ^. ^\.w:«v, ^^C\«k 

12 
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storm came on as she said, but Gabriel had not 
followed her advice — he had not run home. 
He took the path leading towards the park, 
where the oldest fir-trees grew, and where his 
father was at work. He had promised to meet 
him that evening on his way home ; he would 
now go to him instead. An indescribably strong 
love seemed to warm his heart towards his 
fsither : he knew that if he told him what had 
occurred, and how he had thrown away Mis- 
tress Merrii's bribe of cake, his father would 
say he had done well. He now hastened to 
him, anxious to reach the park before he had 
left his work, which he would now be com- 
pelled to do on account of the storm. 

As Gabriel entered the park the rain began 
to fall, and by the time he reached the broken 
ground, and where he expected to find his 
father, it fell in torrents. The sky was black : 
and though it was now scarcely five o'clock, it 
seemed as if night, in its most terrific form, 
were coming down upon the earth. Gabriel, 
however, was used to wind and weather. The 
most that could happen was, that he should be 
wet through, and that he cared not for. 
As he approached, he saw a man. whor^ he 
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instantly recognized to be Stephen Green, com- 
ing hastily over one of the hillocks on which 
lay several felled trees. At that moment a gust 
of wind swept roaring along, carrying with it a 
deluge of rain ; and Gabriel, feeling unable to 
stand against it, turned round, yielding to its 
fury, bent his head, and seemed for the moment 
both deafened and blinded. In the midst of 
the roar of the wind in the tops of the old pine 
trees, was heard the sudden crash of one, which 
fell with a thundering sound, seeming to shake 
the very ground. 

" My God !" exclaimed Stephen Green, who 
had now reached the spot where Gabriel stood ; 
and the next moment Keeper rushed forward 
with a howl so wild and piteous, that it sounded 
louder even than the wind. Gabriel felt stunned 
and frightened. The dog recognized him, and 
howling still more piteously, looked into his face. 

" Is he hurt, Stephen ?" asked Gabriel, " is he 
hurt, Stephen ? — but where is my father?" de- 
manded he, a moment after, with frantic terror. 

Another man came rushing up, looking wild, 
and pale as death. 

" Where is my father?" asked Gabriel, again. 

The man pulled Stephen Vj ^^ ^^'^^^>^8isj^ 
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said hurriedly, and with a rapid utterance, that 
made his words ahnost unintelligible, " He's 
under the tree, Stephen ! — come, perhaps he's 
not dead !" 

There was not a moment's hesitation ; the 
men rushed forward to the spot where the tree 
had fallen, and Gabriel, fearing with appre- 
hension lest they spoke of his father, was at 
their side. 

The tree which had fallen was one of vast 
size, with an unusually large head. The 
trunk had been half sawn through, and thus 
left in consequence of the storm. The vio- 
lence of the wind bearing upon its thick 
branches, had snapped it off, and there it lay, 
a prostrate mass, on the descent of the hill. 
This huge tree, in falling, had evidently struck 
down a man. His hat lay at a distance, and 
the prostrate body was half buried by the weight 
of its upper branches. 

Gabriel was not long in uncertainty, for the 
behavior of the dog, which evinced a distress 
perfectly heart-rending, told him the dreadful 
truth. His father had been smitten by the tree 
in its fall, and now lay beneath its weight. 
All this be saw, and with quick aij^teVi^Ti^vow 
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he understood it too well ; and yet with a sort 
of frantic unbelief, he struggled under the 
branches with almost superhuman force, as if 
possible to release the body. ^' Oh ! where is 
my father ? Oh ! where is my father ? Oh 
my father ! my father !" 

The branches were raised, and the body of 
Gabriel Purcel was drawn forth, but he was 
dead ! No hope of life remained. The stroke 
of the falling tree which had laid him prostrate 
on the earth, had taken his life at once. 

•* Oh, my father ! Oh, my father !" wailed 
poor Gabriel, and the dog moaned piteously at 
his feet. 

Bad news fly fast. Tidings of the sudden 
death of her husband in the forest, reached 
Gabriel's mother, as she was preparing in the 
light and cheerful kitchen a supper which they 
loved, both for husband and son, whose delayed 
return had not excited the least alarm. And 
whilst she yet stood in the speechless, stupefy- 
ing agony of her first grief, the voice of poor 
Gabriel, uttering these melancholy words, as 
he advanced homewards, amid the roaring of 
the storm, roused her to the reality of aA\a\.Vs&x 
sorrow besides her own. 

12* 



CHAPTER IX. 



Scnilotai Ollh^all. 




[ BE eudden death of Gabriel 
Purcel, in the prime of 
his life, caused much talk 
' throughout the neighbor- 
hood, and many sincerely 
lamented him, for he was a 
(/S good neighbor, a true friend. 
' and one against whom no one 
could bring an accusation. 

The distress which his death 
caused at his own house, no 
words can tell. I should, indeed, be 
sorry to describe it, for it was of that 
real cliaracter which would sadden 
heart that could conceive of it. I will 
:, therefore, this desolated home for a short 
y the sacredaess of Us own. aorccra.aA^d 
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see what effect the woodman's death caused in 
some other quarters. 

First, we will look into Grublow Old Hall, 
at the beginning of November ; and there we 
shall find two gloomy rooms, the one adjoining 
the other. The first of these is hung with 
dingy gilt leather hangings, and is rendered 
still more gloomy by a large tapestried screen, 
behind which sits my Lady Montjoy, in her 
stiff, prim attire, on a high-backed chair, leis- 
urely working at an embroidery-frame, while 
a prayer-book and other books of a devotional 
character lie on a reading-desk of dark, carved 
oak, beside her. Behind the screen, and avail- 
ing herself of the light of the window, sits the 
favorite and favored waiting-woman of Lady 
Montjoy, Bet Turvit, or Mistress Turvit, as 
she was called, a woman upwards of thirty, 
dark-complexioned and sedate, in a high dress 
of Carmelite brown. She also, like her lady, 
is busied over a piece of embroidery, an im- 
mense piece, rolled up like a map on a frame 
before her, and only so far exposed as was 
necessary for the work on which her hand was 
employed, and which a basket of splendidly- 
colored worsteds and silks on Vax^^ \^^ ^'^^ 
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side lier, showed to be of a gorgeous char- 
acter. 

All was so profouQdIy silent in this room 
that the occasional falling of cinders, and the 
snapping of the burning coal in the grate, 
could be heard, as well as the low voice of a 
child in the adjoining room, reading now and 
then, or repeating a lesson, on which occa- 
sional comments or corrections were made by 
the deeper voice of a man. 

The adjoining room, to which the other com- 
municated by folding-doors, was wainscoted 
with dark oak, and was of a character alto- 
gether as gloomy as the former. One end was 
fitted up with book-shelves, on which were 
closely arranged volumes of Latin divinity, old 
chronicles and histories, all ponderous, and 
bound in dark leather, the lettering and gilding 
of which had become quite brown. A few 
sombre portraits, not remarkably well painted, 
of formal men and women, were hung about, 
adding little to the general embellishment. 
The only cheerful thing in the room seemed 
to be a lively, blazing fire of good coal, which, 
although it was noon-day, and the sun shining 
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out of doors, lit up, as if it had been eveniug, 
the dark chimney cornets. 

In the middle of this room stood a table cov- 
ered with books, carefully written-out exercises 
on ruled paper, in a large child's hand, and a 
large, heavy ink-stand, in which v^ere stuck 
many pens. At this table sate a man some- 
where about forty, in clerical gown and band, 
with hair already gray, although there were 
no other marks of age about him. * His coun- 
tenance was that of a scholar, pale and some- 
what thin ; the features denoted a character 
firm, perhaps a little austere, still there was in 
the curved parting of his lips, and about his 
eyes, an expression of amiability and goodness 
which redeemed the whole face. This was 
Dr. Warden, late chaplain to His Grace the 
Bishop of Minsterham, now tutor of the young 
Lord Montjoy. In his large, thin hand, he 
grasped a ferule with that determined hold, 
which suggested the idea of his applying it 
sometimes to a different purpose than that of 
ruling copy-books. 

A boy who might be twelve, but who looked 
hardly more than ten, sate on the opposite side 
of the table, propping bis \i\g\v, ^^"^ iort^^"^^ 
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on a thin, white hand, and who was evidently 
busied over a task. Every now and then he 
sighed deeply, and looked up. His eyes were 
large, dark blue, and singularly beautiful, al- 
though an expression of anxiety, unnatural at 
his age, seemed at this moment to cloud them. 
When he looked up, he was mentally laboring 
over a long lesson. When this sort of routine 
had been repeated many times, he slowly rose, 
placed the book before the master, who still 
grasped the ferule, placing the end, however, 
in the palm of his other hand, and thus hold- 
ing it, as if to prevent himself from using it. 

The boy, who seemed to notice nothing, so 
wholly was his mind absorbed by his task, 
now began in a slow, monotonous voice to re- 
peat what he had learned, page after page of a 
hard Latin exercise. Now and then he stum- 
bled, a deep flush came over his face, he bit his 
under lip, looked anxiously into a distant cor- 
ner of the room, and then, having recovered 
the lost word rather than idea, went on. The 
master very rarely had occasion to set him 
right. 

Before he had half gone through the lesson, 
however, the master laid down \i\B l^\\i\^^ ^xiA. 
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this movement, slight as it might appear, 
nearly caused the shipwreck of the whole les- 
son. The boy's thoughts were .diverted — a 
long pause ensued, a deep silence ; happily, 
however, he again went on, and at length the 
long, long exercise of memory was over. 

The master commended him warmly, kindly 
commended him, and now a better relationship 
commenced between the two; affection and a 
good understanding. Fear ruled whilst the 
master taught. But the lesson was now over. 

" At last it is done !" exclaimed young Mont- 
joy, in a cheerful and natural voice, full of 
cadence and intonation, and very different to 
the one in which the weary lesson was said. 
" I am so glad it is done ! And now may I 
have the doe ?" 

" It must be three months at least since that 
lesson was begun," returned Dr. Warden ; 
" you see, my Lord, it is not difficult after all !" 

'•Yes, I have been three months over it," 
replied the boy. " May I have the doe now?" 
asked he again, impatiently. 

" You have earned it at length, my Lord," 
said the tutor. '*I will speak to my LadY^ 
your mother, about il. X^m ^^^ Vk. "^^^ ^^^ 
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difficult, when you really applied," repeated the 
doctor, who seemed particularly anxious to im- 
press that fact upon the boy. 

" Then I may have the doe !" exclaimed he, 
joyfully, his whole countenance beaming with 
delight; and with that he began hastily to put 
away the books and exercises from the table. 

Whilst this long, dreary task had been con- 
ned, and thus satisfactorily said in the one 
room, a little interruption had occurred to break 
the monotonous stillness of the other. 

" What was it that you desired to say to me, 
Turvit?" said Lady Montjoy, sticking her 
needle upon her work, and folding back one 
flap of the screen, so that she could see and 
freely converse with her woman ; " something 
about your sister, and a place for the young 
man she has married, was it not?" 

" You are very good, my Lady, to permit me 
to speak of my poor affairs," said Mistress 
Turvit, still continuing her work, this being 
what Lady Montjoy required, she being one of 
those who insisted on work and talk going on 
together, though she did not practise it in her 
own case. " My sister Nance, the young wo- 
man whom your Ladyship haa kindly ijermitted 
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to visit me here, has been married these two 
months, to a young man, a woodman." 

" Is he steady, and of good character?" asked 
Lady Montjoy. 

"Very, my Lady," returned Mistress Turvit. 

"And he is a woodman," repeated Lady 
Montjoy. " This is well. I wish there to be a 
good understanding between the people of the 
Wood and my own poor people. What, then, 
is it that the young couple want ?" 

" The young man, my Lady, wants to get a 
cottage near his work, where he and his wife 
may live together by themselves. He is very 
steady, and his father was employed in the 
wood before him. He was one of the draymen, 
but he is not living. My sister and her hus- 
band live with Stephen's mother ; but that is 
not comfortable ; the old woman likes to have 
her way, and my sister likes hers too : you 
know, my Lady, that a young wife and an old 
mother do not always get on well together." 

" No, no ; you are right, my good Turvit," 
said Lady Montjoy ; " but surely there must be 
cottages to be had in the wood. Cannot Merril 
find them a cottage ?" 

"There is a cottage," replied ^\aVt«a'&^x«<^^ 

13 
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" which would just suit them down at Wbytley 
Knowl, on the Whytley Water. It is the cot- 
tage of that Puree], who was killed in the 
park ; your Ladyship may remember it some 
time ago. He had left only a little lad, too 
young to work in the wood. There is no 
woodman living down there now. Stephen 
Green, my sister's husband, has taken most of 
his work, but he lives a long way off, near 
Wichnor Tower. If your Ladyship would use 
your interest with Master Merril, it might 
easily be done. Master Merril will oblige your 
Ladyship in everything ; and if you would con- 
descend to speak a word, it would be a great 
kindness." 

"I told Merril," returned Lady Montjoy, 
" when we had that affair with the Wichnor 
people, when my good brother-in-law, the bishop, 
interfered, that I should one day or other have 
a point to carry for some of my own poor peo- 
ple, and that then I should expect to have my 
own way. I shall remind him of this now 
Turvit. Your sister and her husband shall 
have the cottage you speak of. Order out the 
coach, Turvit. I may as well go about it at 
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once. The day is fine ; I will take Reginald 
with me." 

At that moment, the door between the two 
-ooms burst open, and Reginald Montjoy rushed 
forward, with such delight beaming in his coun- 
tenance, that his mother looked at him in 
amazement. 

" Mother !" said he, " I may now have the 
doe ! that beautiful white doe that I saw in the 
wood in the summer, when Dr. Warden and I 
went out together." 

" Have you, then, done your tasks ?" asked 
the mother. "Is Dr. Warden pleased with 
you? does he give you leave to have the doe?" 

" Yes, he does, he does !" exclaimed Reginald, 
and leapt about and clapped his hands, " May 
I go about it now?" asked he the next moment. 
" May Mistress Turvit go with me, or Richard? 
May we have the coach, mother, or shall I have 
my pony? and may we bring back the doe with 
us?" 

"You are going with me, my Reginald," 
said his mother, laying one hand on his long, 
silken curls, and with the other turning his 
delicate, but now flushed countenance 1^ Vv«%. 

The boy, for a moment, Yootedi ft^a'a^^^Jw^^^^ 
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and his mother continued: "lam going into 
the wood myself — to Wichnor Tower, in the 
coach. We will see about the doe." 

Again he was beaming with joy. " May we 
bring it home with us ?" asked he, eagerly. 

" We will get a man to bring it for us," re^ 
plied she. " Now, my Reginald, away with 
you, but do not overheat yourself. Mistress 
Turvit, come with me, and afterwards bring 
Reginald down to the coach." 

It would not be possible to give you an idea 
of the excitement which this afternoon thrilled 
like an electric shock through Wichnor Tower, 
when, all unexpectedly, as if a star had fallen 
from heaven, the great old lumbering coach- 
and-four came up the hill to the gate of the 
court-yard, and it was announced that my 
Lady Montjoy and the young lord were there> 
and about to alight. 

Lady Mcmtjoy inquired for Master Jasper 
Merril, who was not at home. But his wife 
was there — out of the house like lightning — at 
the coach door — proud and happy to receive 
her. 

Mistress Merril, who reckoned herself one of 
tkfi MoatjaySf though 1 feat \\. ^w«ia Wv \yj ^ 
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very slender and remote link, was, as I have 
already said, hoping for a time when there 
might be a friendly intercourse between her 
family and that of the great house ; when he; 
son might associate with young Montjoy, and 
perhaps, have his claim of relationship allowed 
Now, therefore, in this unexpected arrival of 
the great old family coach, she felt herself on 
the pinnacle of happiness, believing that the 
door was about to be graciously opened to this 
desirable understanding, by the noble lady her- 
self. 

In the absence of her husband. Mistress 
Merril ushered her visitors into the house, 
where she again received them with every dem- 
onstration of respect and honor. For awhile 
she entertained them with agreeable conversa- 
tion, and then had a repast set before them, at 
once so abundant and so inviting, as served to 
show something of the welcome she felt. 

Lady Montjoy, easily pleased and flattered 
by personal attention, was put at once into good 
humor by all those evidences of regard, and 
seemed in no hurry to depart. Reginald, too, 
who had been desperately impatient ^.\L \3w^ 
way there to get the busmesa a\. \!ckfe^o^«^ ^^Nsar 

13* 
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patched, that they might go and look after his doe, 
soon became so fascinated by Gerald that his only 
fear was lest his mother was ready to depart. 

Now was the wish of Mistress MerriPs heart 
accomplished ; her son was the companion of 
young Montjoy, and it was with all a mother's 
pride that she saw him no way disparaged in 
manners and mode of speech by a comparison 
with the young lord ; and still more, that Lady 
Montjoy seemed to feel none of that reluctance 
to her son's associating with Gerald which she 
had felt towards Gerald's associating with poor 
Gabriel. 

Now there was no impediment in the chil- 
dren's way. They ran, they leapt, they laughed, 
they shouted ; through the garden they went, 
among the old yew-trees into the court-yard, 
up into the Tower. They played at hide and 
seek in the old stables and kennels ; they threw 
stones down into the well ; they climbed up into 
the dove-cots, and higher still to the balcony of 
the look-out. Gerald gave Montjoy his owls — 
the very owls that poor Gabriel had caught for 
him ; he gave him four of his favorite pigeons ; 
his two tame jackdaws, a pair of live rabbits, 
and a spaniel puppy. He had plenty of ani- 
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mals to take back with him ; half enough to 
fill the coach. 

It was a new life, this, which Gerald and his 
sister seemed to lead at the Tower, a wild, free 
life, full of adventure and novelty. He was 
not at all accustomed to children, their natural 
way of life was unknown to him ; and he won- 
dered whether other boys were like Gerald Mer- 
ril, or whether he was one peculiarly gifted, 
peculiarly favored by nature and by fortune, 
like some prince in a fairy-tale. This last was 
the conclusion he came to, and his admiration 
and respect for Gerald were unbounded. He 
said that he would often come and see him ; 
that he would come every day if his mother 
and Dr. Warden would let him, and that he 
would give him his pony. Then he told him of 
the white doe which he was going to have, and 
invited him to come and see it. He said that 
Dr. Warden and he had first seen this beauti- 
ful creature at a cottage in the wood in the 
summer, but that Dr. Warden would not let 
him have it at first, but that now he really was 
going to have it, for jthat Dr. Warden had 
given him leave, and that they were going 
about it on their way hom^. 
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" Is it poor Gabriel's doe ?" asked Ellinor. 

Montjoy could not tell. He did not know 
whose doe it was ; all be knew was that it was 
tame, that it was very beautiful, and that now 
it was to be his own. 

" But you can't go down to Whytley Know!, 
where the doe is, because there is no coach- 
road," said Gerald. 

Reginald was sadly disappointed at this in- 
telligence, and while they were thus talking, a 
summons came from the house. Lady Mont- 
joy was ready to depart. 

Master Jasper Merril had returned home ; he 
had received Lady Montjoy as obsequiously as 
his wife, for her visit was an honor done to his 
house. She had stated her business to him. 
She wanted him to find a comfortable cottage 
for the husband of a young woman in whom 
she was interested — for one Stephen Green, 
who had married the daughter of one of her 
own poor people — the daughter of Turvit the 
Collier. She knew the Turvits well, she said 
— the old man had worked in the pits in her 
father's days, and one of the daughters was 
her own woman. 

Jasper Merril did not tell Lady Moat^oy that 
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the Turvits were no favorites of his ; that 
young Turvit had waylaid and beaten his 
son ; that he had vowed never to do anything 
for the Turvits; nor that he had purposely dis- 
regarded Stephen Green's request for a cottage 
because he had married Nance. No, he told 
her nothing of this kind ! He said quite mildly, 
that he should be happy to oblige her Lady- 
ship in any way : that her will was his will, 
and so on. Therefore he inquired very po- 
litely what it was that she wished him to do 
for this Stephen Green, who had already been 
appointed one of the woodmen in the place of 
poor Purcel, who was killed. 

" I want a cottage, a comfortable cottage," 
said she. " I hear that the cottage of this very 
Purcel is at liberty ; it stands conveniently for 
bis work, he must therefore have it." 

" I should be sorry," said the steward, " to 
throw any impediment in the way of your 
Ladyship's wishes, but there is difficulty as re- 
gaitls that cottage. It was granted, with an 
acre or two of land, by the late Lord's father to 
the grandfather of the present Purcel, {o>c three 
lives, and the term is not yet expired." 
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' Then there is still a woodman living there?" 
inquired she ; " I was told that there was not." 

" Nor is there," returned Merril ; " the late 
woodman left a son, quite a child. He holds the 
cottage." 

" He must give it up," said the lady, " that 
is clear. It is absurd that a child should be 
kept in a house to keep others out. He must 
go, Merril." 

" This boy has a life-interest in the house," 
said the steward. 

" You must give him a trifle then to go out. 
Is there only himself — is his mother living?" 
demanded she. 

" His mother is living," said he. 

" Cannot Green and his wife live with them 
in the cottage ? I hear it is large and conve- 
nient, cannot it be divided ?" asked she, full of 
resources ; " either that must be done, or they 
must go out. You must give them a small 
sum to go out ; you must arrange it, Merril, I 
have set my mind on it, and I look to you to 
get it arranged." 

Merril knew very well, that he could not in 
justice interfere with the poor widow and her 
son; that neither law nor justice could force 
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them to receive an inmate, or to go out against 
their will. He doubted if money would induce 
them to leave. Something of all this he hinted 
to Lady Montjoy, but he failed to make her 
understand the merits of the case. All that 
she saw was an apparent unwillingness on his 
part to oblige her and her poor people, as she 
called them. This made her very angry. 

"I tell you candidly. Master Merril," said 
she, speaking with a suddenly flushed counte- 
nance, " that I have set my mind on this. I 
have been thwarted and annoyed only too 
much. My poor people look to me to befriend 
them ; and I told you when my brother-in-law, 
the Bishop, interfered last year, that I would not 
be served so again. Why are my poor people 
always to be set aside, and their rights and 
their feelings disregarded ? I make a point of 
this little request of mine being attended to ! 
You have your own way pretty much, Master 
Merril, and it is very hard indeed if my poor 
people are always to be trampled upon — 
always to be put in the back-ground, always to 
be refused !" 

" My Lady, my excellent Lady Montjoy !" 
exclaimed Merril, " I bese^cXi oi '^wi\>kS>N.\.^ ^^o^^ 
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a wrong construction on my words ; your will is 
indeed my will." And whilst Lady Montjoy 
thus warmly spoke, and whilst he was speak- 
ing, he began to think that perhaps the thing 
could be managed. At all events, that Lady 
Montjoy must not be suffered to go away in 
displeasure. He said, therefore, that perhaps 
for a small sum of money they might be in- 
duced to give up their claim. At all events, it 
should be accommodated in some way or other^ 
Lady Montjoy should have no cause of com- 
plaint from him, for that in fact she had but to 
name her wishes for him to gratify them. 

With this assurance, she was satisfied. 
Reginald was summoned from the court-yard, 
whence he came flushed with joy, followed by 
a man carrying large wicker cages containing 
the owls, pigeons, and jackdaws, while Gerald 
carried, in the most approved fashion, a pair of 
rabbits, and Reginald led the spaniel-puppy in 
a string. This unexpected sight made Lady 
Montjoy extremely merry, and to the boy's de- 
light, all were despatched to the coach. 

As they were leaving the house, Reginald 

reminded his mother of the white doe, which he 

hoped they might take back m\.\i v\\^m^ ^V&q, 
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Oa this reminder, Lady Montjoy turned to the 
steward, 

" By the bye," said she, " my son has the 
promise of a tame doe, which is kept some- 
where in the wood. Do you know where 
it is?" 

Merril considered for a moment. "I be- 
lieve," said he, " it is at Whytley Knowl ; but 
your Ladyship could not drive there, as there 
is no coach-road." 

*^ It is an old promise to my son from Dr. 
Warden, that he should have this doe," said 
Lady Montjoy. " But how shall we get it if 
there is no road for the carriage ?" 

" If it is merely to convey away the doe," 
said Merril, " that is easily managed. I will 
send a man about it immediately. It shall be 
conveyed to the Hall to-morrow." 

Lady Montjoy thanked him and entered the 
coach, followed by her son. 

" Don't forget about the doe. Master Merril, 
please !" exclaimed the young Lord from the 
coach window, as they drove off. 

"I will not, my Lord!" said the steward, 
making a low bow. 

14 



CHAPTER X. 

Zit WBitU Xoe. 

[ HE coach drove off, and ai 
Merril turned to go in at the 
gale, the first person he saw 
' was Stephen Green. Ste- 
phen had heard that Lady 
Montjoy was going up to the 
Tower about his atTaire, and 
' he walked up, therefore, that he 
night see with his own eyes that 
this was really the case. 

" Oh, Green !" said he, rather 
in a tone of surprise, when he saw 
him, " well, you can do as well as any 
ooe else. Go down to Whytley Knowl 
(his evening, and tell Purcel's lad that that 
tame doe of his must go to Grublow to-moc- 
Tow, or if there is time you can take it your- 
se/^ to-night." 
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Stephen Green had thus his commission, 
and he set out to execute it. 

I scrupulously avoided telling you the dis- 
tress which Purcel's death occasioned in his 
own little household. I must, however, tell 
you that after her husband's death, and when, 
of course, his wages ceased, it was necessary 
for the widow to do something to maintain 
herself and her son. It is true, that they had 
still a house to live in ; they had, besides, a 
garden, an orchard, a little field, and a cow ; 
but they could not live on these alone, and the 
cow was at this time dry, so that they had no 
milk to sell. However, a woman like Mrs. 
Purcel was not without resources. She had, 
in former times, maintained herself and her 
mother by spinning; she could now do the 
same again. She had been one of the best 
spinners in Ashmore ; she again, therefore, 
brought out her wheel, and sate down in the 
oppressive weight of a great sorrow, and spun, 
and spun, all day long. 

Gabriel returned to school, but the gaiety of 
his young life was darkly overcast. The old 
schoolmaster received him with more than his 
usual kindness ; he alwa^a \i^^ \i^«xv Sssk^^ ^ 
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Gabriel, and now he deeply felt for him. His 
case, however, as regarded the death of his 
father, was not peculiar. Of the boys in the 
school, others besides himself were the sons 
of men who had been killed in the wood, one 
by lightning, another, by enraged oxen or 
other accidents. Of the Grublow part of the 
school, the number was still greater, for fire- 
damps and other casualties in the pits were 
common enough, whereby many lives were 
lost. So, although the whole school was un- 
usually silent on the morning when Gabriel 
first returned, and the boys were kind and con- 
siderate to him in their play-hours, yet this 
soon wore off, and Gabriel had no other dis- 
tinction in the school than that of industry and 
sobriety. 

But he was greatly changed. The deep 
sorrow of his father's death had put Gerald for 
some time out of his mind. In a while the 
thought of him returned, and that was painful 
enough. His old friend never came near him, 
nor did any chance bring them together. 

Gabriel was sad and solitary: he worked 
hard at school, and at home also he worked. 
Ife endeavored to do such seasotia\A.^\jo\N5L\xL 
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field and garden, as he thought his father would 
have done had he been living, and he went 
backwards and forwards to Ashmore for flax, 
or with his mother's spinning. He knew that 
his little homestead was his own ; that it be- 
longed for his life to himself and his mother ; 
that during his life, therefore, they both of them 
had a home. She seemed, in this way, depend- 
ent upon him; he had the- great privilege of 
feeling that he was valuable to her. He was, 
indeed, in his father's place. He must be both 
husband and son to her. He prayed that God, 
who was now become doubly his Father, would 
enable him to provide for her — to be a blessing 
to her. 

He was but a boy of twelve as yet, but the 
thoughtfulness of mature years seemed entered 
into his soul. As he worked and went on his sol- 
itary way, he pondered on many things — on his 
own future, which was yet so dimly defined, so 
unknown to him. He was always accompanied 
in his walks by Keeper, who seemed, since that 
dreadful night in the park, to have become as 
sad and subdued as himself Sometimes, also, 
the white doe, the gentlest and the most loving 
of dumb creatures, would >iN^>J5. %«ijw^ \s^\i^ 

\4* 
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side, interrupting him only for an occasional 
caress. 

Gabriel pondered upon what he should do — 
upon what he should become. Work in the 
wood he might get as a boy ; there was barking 
and cutting bmsh-wood, attending the teams, 
and for various other purposes ; but some way 
or other, the life of a woodman did not square 
with his feelings. The knowledge which he 
had gained under the teachings of old Pendock 
Bushell, to say nothing of an innate aspiration 
born with him, of an aim in life higher than 
that which requires merely daily bread, left 
him dissatisfied with that of manual labor only. 
Spite of all that his old grandfather had said, 
spite of the contented life which his father had 
led, the calling of a woodman seemed too nar- 
row a sphere for him. He wanted more power, 
a wider range of action, than they had coveted. 
He wanted more means of making his mother 
and others happy. 

He was busied with these undefined longings 

that very afternoon, when the great old coach 

went lumbering up to Wichnor Tower, and 

when the young Lord, and Gerald, and EUinor 

threaded the intricacies of tlaeoVd ga\dLe^\v\q^\\sa^ 
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and played at hide and seek in the old stables 
and kennels. And thus was he still musing, 
when, in the early dusk, Stephen Green accost- 
ed him by the stepping-stones of Whytley 
Brook. 

I ought, however, first to remind you, that 
Stephen Green was not particularly friendly 
towards Gabriel and his mother. Nance had 
gone as usual with her baking, at least twice 
in the week ; and since she had taken it into 
her head that Lady Montjoy might be induced 
to obtain this very cottage for herself and Ste- 
phen, she had taken great liberties in it. She 
had, uninvited, walked up stairs, to see what 
the chambers were like, and into the little par- 
lor, where still stood the old grandfather's bed, 
and where Mistress Purcel kept her little stock 
of linen. These liberties taken by Nance, at 
a time when the poor widow was crushed by 
her grief, and coveted only quietness and repose, 
led to a firm stand on her part against Nance 
coming at all, even to bake. 

Nance and her connections resented this, 
and this it was, perhaps, which made them so 
eager to get poor Gabriel and his mother dis- 
possessed. Stephen, ihexfetot^^ ^n^^ \:^^\.0^^ "^^^s?^ 
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means, the person who should have taken Mer- 
riPs message ; but I must do the steward the 
justice to say, that he knew nothing of their 
lesser quarrels, nor had he any ill-will towards 
the Purcels. Stephen Green came in his way 
at the moment, and therefore he sent him. 

"Gabriel," said Stephen, in a commanding 
sort of a way, " I am ordered by Squire Merril 
to fetch away your doe. I shall come for her 
in the morning. She is going to my Lady at 
Grublow." 

"You shall not have her," said Gabriel, roused 
up at once. "She is mine, and I shall let 
nobody have her. The Bishop gave her to 
father — " and here poor Gabriel's voice faltered, 
" and for that reason I shall not let you have 
her !" 

" But my Lady will make you give her up !" 
returned Stephen. " You know that you have 
no right with deer. My Lady has been up to 
the Squire's this afternoon about it. I come by 
his orders. I heard her tell him myself; and 
if you set yourself against my Lady, you must 
take the consequences. But it's my opinion, 
young cock of the wood, that you won't crow 
so loudly as you have done !" . 
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Gabriel had all his grandfather's pride and 
delight in possession ; it was now roused. He 
thought, at the moment, that Lady Montjoy 
might as well demand from him the possession 
of the house and the land, which had been 
given to his grandfather, his father, and him- 
self, as of the doe, which had been a free gift 
also. A spirit of resistance rose up within 
him, and he said, 

" I shall crow louder than ever. Master Green, 
if your words mean a threat. If my poor fa- 
ther had been alive, no one, not even my Lady, 
would have dared to claim what was his. It is 
cowardly to take from me who am but a lad, 
and from my poor mother, what is so rightfully 
ours, and what would not have been taken from 
a man. And thus would I say to my Lady's 
face," continued Gabriel, " or to Squire Merril, 
either. You are only come of your own ill- 
will, Stephen, because mother would not let 
Nance bake in her oven." 

Stephen did not seem as much displeased 
by the poor lad's outbreak as might have been 
expected. 

" Very well, Gabriel," said he ; "I supQoae^ 
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then, that my Lady must fetch the doe herself, 
that's all !" 

** She must," said Gabriel, " if she means to 
have it." 

Stephen turned himself round, and slowly 
went into the wood again, along the little foot- 
path in the direction of his own house. He 
whistled as he went : the sound of his whist- 
ling was heard for a long time. Gabriel was 
strongly agitated and oppressed, as by a sense 
of coming trouble. 

An hour afterwards he entered the kitchen, 
where his mother sate at her wheel, spinning 
by firelight. Preparations for the evening meal 
were made with great neatness, on a little table. 
A pot was boiling on a trivet over the wood-fire, 
and the whole place looked cheerful. Keeper 
came in slowly at Gabriel's heels, for he followed 
him everywhere. 

Gabriel had locked the cow-house door to- 
night, where the doe was bedded with the cow, 
and now hung up the key beside the clock. 
His mother did not notice this action, or she 
would have inquired the cause, for the key 
was usually left in the door. 

As soon as he was withia the house^ his 
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mother rose, lighted a candle, and began to 
make the oatmeal porridge in the pot over the 
fire. Gabriel seated himself in the old oaken 
chair, where his grandfather and father sate 
before him. This had been at the request of 
his mother, soon after his poor father was 
buried. 

" Thou must now sit in his chair, Gabriel," 
said she, mournfully. "Thou must fill his 
place. That empty chair reminds me so sadly 
of our loss. Sit in his chair, my lad ; thou wilt 
grow up, please God, to fill his place. We 
must not rebel against God. He knows, after 
all, what is right for us, and I am not altogether 
stripped while thou art left to me !" 

As usual, therefore, Gabriel seated himself 
in the great chair. It was much too big for 
him. His toes only reached the floor, and it 
was with an uncomfortable effort that he prop- 
ped his elbows on the two arms, as his grand- 
father and father had done before. But he be- 
lieved it his duty to sit there, and he did so; 
and often his mind was too much absorbed in 
thought, as it was at this moment, for him to 
be greatly alive either to bodily comfort ot ^ss*- 
comfort. 
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"What is amiss with thee, my lad?" ten- 
derly asked his mother, who, now turning from 
the fire to pour out the steaming porridge, was 
struck by his pale and anxious countenance, 
" thou looks troubled ?" 

" I am troubled," said poor Gabriel ; " Stephen 
Green says they are going to take away Daisy, 
that my Lady Montjoy has ordered it !" 

" I do not believe any such thing !" said the 
mother, " it's one of Stephen's lies ; he is set 
on by Nance ; they want to vex us. Eat thy 
supper, and don't trouble thyself, my lad." 

" I am got so fond of Daisy," said Gabriel, 
taking the bowl of porridge which his mother 
held towards him, but unable to divert his 
mind from the subject, " I think I love her bet- 
ter and better every day. I seem to love all 
sorts of things so much of late. Sometimes, 
I think it is quite soft of me, and then, I think 
again it can't be so very wrong, because I only 
wish to make everything ten times happier. 
But little things cut me so to the heart. Now, 
to-night, when I went into the cow-shed and 
saw poor Cowslip chewing her cud, and saw 
her turn her eyes round to me and give me 
such a look ! I could not help crying. Th^re 
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is something so touching in dumb creatures' 
ways. Daisy looked at me so that I could not 
help making her a nice bed of fresh fern : I lay 
down beside her and she looked at me so ! I 
never saw eyes like Daisy's ! they all but 
speak ! And she has got so friendly, of late, 
with Keeper. Poor, old Keeper ! and he came 
up to me as I lay by Daisy, and put his paws 
on me, and when I took up his paw and felt how 
all his poor claws were cut off, I could not help 
crying again. I knew that they were cut off, 
but someway, I never felt sorry for him before. 
I seemed to feel all at once, what a deal of suf 
fering men and strong things make animals 
and things that can't help themselves, suffer j 
and I was so soriy for him ! It was very soft 
of me ! But I know it was all along of Ste- 
phen, that made me so down-hearted ; and I 
don't think that my Lady really means to take 
away Daisy. Why should she ? All the deer 
in the wood belong to the young Lord, and 
she couldn't find in her heart to take away my 
one little doe !" 

" No, she never could !" said the Ynother, 
really believing what she said, "nor will she! 
Nance said, once befove, iVi^X. vXi^^^w^S^ \^\5^ 
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her away, but they never did. It is all Ste- 
phen's own doing. He is aet on by Nance. 
Stephen is not naturally a bad fellow, but Nance 
eete him on, because we will not let her bake 
in our oven." 

'■ That must be it," said Gabriel, now speak- 
ing cheerfully, " that must be it !" and he ate 
his supper. 




CHAPTER II. 
Ebt Ajpantsti Jenntt. 

^ VERYTHINQ IQ those tWO 

gloomy rooms with which 
we are acquainted at Grub- 
low Old Hall, looked exactly 
' the same on the following 
morning, as it did the noon- 
day before. My Lady Mont- 
joy eate in the room hung with 
diii^ leather, behind the tapes- 
tiled screen, slowly working at her 
embroidery, with the open prayer- 
book beside her ; and behind the screen, 
in the better light of the window, 
sate Mistress Turvit before her large 
piece of embroidery, sticking her needle 
through on the one eide, and drawing it back 
on the other, with regularity equal to a gieca 
of machinery. The cmiftia ^^^ox -ka^^ ^^^ 
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heard to fall, and now and then that child's 
voice in the next room, to which the deep voice 
of the Dr. gave a short, and apparently angry 
reply. 

In that other room, the blazing fire was 
again the only cheerful thing. Dr. Warden 
sate in his big chair, with a big book open 
before him, and the ferule in his hand. He 
seemed to be reading to himself, and the sign 
of magisterial authority was grasped tightly ; 
the same scattered books lay on the table ; the 
same open written exercises in that large child's 
hand, but the pages were sorely blotted. Poor 
Reginald sate again propping his pale forehead 
upon his hand, and looking very doleful. There 
were traces of tears on his cheeks, and his large 
anxious eyes kept wandering towards the 
window. 

" I can't think why he doesn't come. It's 
past twelve," said he, speaking mournfully 
about what had no reference to the lesson 
before him. '^ Do you think he tvill come, Dr. 
Warden ; do tell me, please ?" 

" My Lord !" said Dr. Warden, looking up 
sternly from his book, "I have already said 
ibat I will not be impotluued m\*i t«^V7j\3a%. 
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You shall know nothing until your tasks are 
done." 

" Oh, he is come !" exclaimed Reginald, to- 
tally regardless of the Dr.'s words, and with a 
countenance now flushed to a deep crimson of 
joy, " I hear him talking to my mother in the 
other room. Please, Dr. Warden, let me go !" 

" My Lord !" replied the Dr., in a still sterner 
voice, ^^go into my closet: you shall know 
nothing until your lesson is finished !" 

Tears again flowed down Reginald's cheeks ; 
but he submissively took up his book, and 
slowly withdrew to the closet indicated, where 
no sound could reach him of what went for- 
ward. 

Reginald was right. The silence of Lady 
Montjoy's apartment had been broken. A 
servant entered and announced that a man 
sent on an errand for her Ladyship by Master 
Merril wished to speak with her. 

Lady Montjoy, who knew how eagerly poor 
Reginald was expecting this man, and who, 
with all a mother's affection, would have an- 
nounced to him instantly the joyful news, but 
that wise regard to Dr. Warden's regulations 
forbade it, ordered the n\aa V.o cwckfe xoXa ^^ofc 

6* 
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room, Dot doubting but that he had been suc- 
cessful in his mission ; and took out her purse 
to reward him. 

Stephen Green entered. He stroked the 
front of his head with his hand, by way of a 
bow, and scraped with his foot backwards. 
Thus to be admitted to her Ladyship's presence 
was an honor he did not expect, and he was 
in some degree disconcerted ; the sight, how- 
ever, of his wife's sister. Mistress Turvit, sitting 
in the presence of her Lady, reassured him, and 
he stood with a sort of smirk on his face, wail- 
ing for permission to speak. 

" You have brought a tame doe for my son, 
my good man," said her Ladyship. 

" No, my Lady, I have not," returned he ; 
" the young lad that has it, won't give it up, my 
Lady." 

"Not give it up !" exclaimed Lady Montjoy, 
in great astonishment. " Did you say that you 
were come from me. that my son, the young 
Lord Montjoy, had sent for the creature? There 
must be some mistake in this." 

" My Lady, I did say that it was by yoiu: 
orders that I was come," said Stephen. " There 
is DO mistake about it. He ktvovfs \.V\^.l \^ ^aa 
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by order of the young Lord, but he says, my 
Lady, that a team of horses shall not fetch 
away the doe ; he says that it is his, and he'll 
keep it ; and that your Ladyship may go and 
fetch it yourself, if you want it !" 

These bold words seemed almost to take 
away the breath of Lady Montjoy ; the man 
saw her surprise. " I beg your Ladyship's par- 
don for using such words, but they are none of 
mine. The young fellow is determined ; he'll 
be hard to manage, my Lady." 

" It is unheard of insolence," exclaimed Lady 
Montjoy ; ** does he not know that a peasant 
cannot keep a doe ; that it is not his property ; 
that it belongs to his Lord ? This is too bad ! 
What can be the meaning of it 7" 

"He means, my Lady," said Stephen, "to 
defy you." 

"I will have a stop put to such insolent 
defiance, there is something frightful in it," 
said the Lady. "This comes of my Lord 
Bishop's interference. I will have a stop put to 
it," repeated Lady Montjoy, roused now to that 
state of opposition which made this petty ques- 
tion of the doe, a large one of prerogative. 
" We must teach this peaaanX. ^\k^\. wxt x\^oNa» 
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are," said she, haughtily; " we must see which 
is to be master, a peasant lad, or my son and 
myself!" 

" With your permission, my Lady," said Mis 
tress Turvit, now stepping forward from behind 
the screen, "I would say a word. This lad 
who refuses to give up the doe to my young 
Lord, is he, who, with his mother, lives in the 
cottage which is promised to my sister, and this 
young man, her husband !" 

" That explains it," said Lady Montjoy. "So 
then, this is your brother-in-law, Turvit?" said 
she, speaking at once graciously. 

Stephen grew crimson, again stroked his 
head, and scraped backwards. 

"We will soon have that boy humbled," 
said her Ladyship. "Merril has promised to 
remove him and his mother from the cottage. 
£ have obtained the promise of that cottage for 
you, my good man, and your wife. You are, 
[ understand, already employed in that part of 
the wood." 

Stephen answered in the affirmative, and 
added, that Purcel's cottage was built for the 
woodman of that distri U ; and that if this lad, 
whom Porcel had left, had been o\d exiwx^v^ 
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fill bis place, then nobody would have thought 
of putting him out of the cottage ; but that it 
was no more than fair, that he who did the 
work should have the house. 

Lady Montjoy said, that Stephen's words 
were quite fair. " It appears to be, now," said 
she, "a strife between this boy's insolent auda- 
city and my son's right. We will soon have 
that settled ! But I need not trouble you any 
further, my good man," said she ; " you may 
rest assured that you shall have the cottage." 

So saying, she gave a small gratuity to Ste- 
phen^ and, accompanied by Mistress Turvit, 
who was ordered to see that he had refresh- 
ment, he went out, leaving my Lady Montjoy 
to herself, and her extreme anger against poor 
Gabriel. 

As she thus sate the door burst open, and in 
rushed Reginald, who, having finished his task 
in the silence of Dr. Warden's closet, had now 
brought his morning's lessons to a close, and 
was permitted to inquire after the longed-for doe. 

"Is it come? — where is it? — has he brought 
it, mother?" asked he, eagerly. 

His mother had to tell him the state of tha 
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case. Tlie boy wlio had it refused to part with 
it, even to him. Reginald stood astonished. 

" But I will have it !" said he, at once setting 
himself, slender and delicate a^ he was, in an 
attitude of angry resolution. "He is but a 
peasant, and he has no right to keep a doe," 
continued he. " Mistress Turvit said so, and 
so did Dr. Warden. I will have the doe ! I can 
make him give her to me !" 

" You can, my Reginald !" said his mother ; 
" and you shall !" 

The young Lord was so much consoled, or 
rather occupied by his resentment, that he bore 
his disappointment well. His mother said so, 
caressed and praised him. 

He amused himself with the owls, the 
pigeons and the jackdaws, which he had 
brought the day before from the Tower. It 
was a pity, however, that one of the owls was 
dead, two of the pigeons flown away, and the 
ilfiff ofone of the jackdaws broken; but such 
casu^alties are common in such cases. Whilst 
he was occupying himself with these poor, 
wretched creatures, Gerald Merril, accompanied 
by a groom, leading a little Spanish jennet of 
extraordinary beauty and s^IyU., ^.vYd^\v\R.\i^K^a 
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intended as a present from the steward to the 
young Lord, arrived at Grublow. 

Here was something to put all disappoint- 
ment out of his mind. Lord Montjoy, who 
hitherto had ridden nothing better than a dull 
pony, beheld before him, for his own riding, a 
creature fit for a king. How welcome Gerald 
was, may therefore be imagined. Reginald 
rushed up to him before he knew of the present 
he brought, and kissed him with child-like joy, 
which strangely reminded Gerald of the kiss 
he had given to poor Gabriel long ago. But 
when he saw the jennet which was to be his 
own, he kissed him again and again, and 
dragged him into the house that his mother 
might do him full honor. 

Gerald and his gift were well received by 
Lady Montjoy, and he was invited to remain 
a day or two at the Hall, to which, of course, 
there could be no objection ; so the groom was 
sent back to announce this, with a good fee in 
his pocket. 

Dr. Warden rode out with the boys the first 
day, and pronounced so well of the jennet, that 
the next day, accompanied only by a groom, 
they went out alone. GeYsXdi ^^^a ^ ^^x\sn.% 
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rider, nor did Reginald lack spirit ; above all 
things, he wished to be like Gerald. 

" Now for a gallop !" said Gerald, as soon as 
they were fairly out of Grublow. The jennet 
went like the wind, and Reginald had no fear. 
So away they galloped, Gerald keeping his 
fiery little roan at the top of its speed, over the 
moors beyond Ashmore, away they went, far 
beyond Fritchly, in the Fields, where they had 
never been before, and where the young Lord 
would not have ventured but for so bold a 
companion. 

This wild ride, of which not a word was 
said to Lady Montjoy, at least, as regarded 
speed and distance, seemed almost to have 
turned Reginald's head. He would think of 
nothing but of his jennet and of riding ; for the 
present, the white doe was so completely gone 
from his thoughts that he said not a word 
about her to Gerald. 



CHAPTER XII. 



etfsifl. 

IS new acquaintaDce with 
the steward's sod, formed aa 
C era in Reginald's life. Lady 
J Montjoy was so highly pleas- 
' ed with it that she would 
gladly have kept him alto- 
gether. No less satisfactory 
was it to the steward and his 
wife, and this it was, which in 
great measure made the proud 
man, spite of the ill-witi which he 
bore to the Grublow people, and to the 
Turvits in particular, set himself in 
earnest to obtain the desired cottage 
for Stephen Green. He knew perfectly well, 
by what l^;al tenure young Purcel held the 
cottage, but Lady Montjoy demanded it foroaa 
of her own favoritea, and flh« ttl^Jat.\«^»^i&^ 
16 
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even though great wrong would be done, and 
even though the doing it were bitter to him- 
self. 

Accordingly, while Gerald and his noble 
jfriend are galloping over the moors, the stew- 
ard, on his great snorting horse, rides up to 
Whytley Knowl. It was now winter ; the 
trees were bare, the ground frozen hard as iron, 
and the air keen and clear ; the great horse 
pawned the ground under him, and sent out 
from his nostrils white breath as from a fur- 
nace. The man and the horse looked alike 
terrible. Gabriel was at school, and his mother 
was spinning, when he presented himself before 
her. She was both surprised and frightened. 
But when he told the purpose of his coming, 
her surprise and terror increased. He was not 
one who asked favors, he only issued com- 
mands. He said that she must give up the 
cottage to the new woodman. " To Stephen 
Green ?" asked she, " to the husband of Nance 
Turvit?" 

He would not say for whom — but merely 
that it was my Lady Montjoy who ordered it, 
and that he would see her orders executed. 
He named a neat day, by -which time they 
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must clear off; and then he was about to 
depart. 

But the widow stopped him. " The cottage 
is my son's !" she exclaimed. " If his poor fa- 
ther had been living, this would not have been 
done. Oh ! sir, it cannot be my Lady's wish 
to distress a poor widow and her fatherless 
child, and you are not hard enough either to 
do it ! Speak to my Lady for us ; tell her that 
this little homestead was granted to my hus- 
band's father for three lives ! My son is a 
good lad, sir ; ask Master Bushell, for he can 
tell you. Oh, sir, my poor lad stood up for 
your's, when there were none to help him : you 
cannot, therefore, have the heart to take away 
his birthright? Sir, it would be robbery in the 
sight of God. Tell my Lady this, and she, who 
is a mother, will have mercy on my poor lad !" 

When the steward had made up his mind to 
anything, he was as hard as iron. He therefore 
only replied that he had no more to say. That 
she had received notice to quit, and if she were 
not out by the day named, men would be sent 
to remove her goods. As he said this he stood 
before her, with his dark countenance and Iwa 
black beard, like a lowex. ^^ xJcvkcl \>\x\ns^ 
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round, re-mounted bis black chargeri aad rod« 
slowly away. 

He had no ill-will to the Parcels ; if he 
might have chosen, he would rather not have 
come on this errand ; but once having taken 
the business in hand, he would not stop short 
of its accomplishment. That was ever his 
way. He wrote, therefore, to Lady Montjoy, 
saying that her wishes with regard to the cot- 
tage for Stephen Green were attended to, and 
that the people who were in it had received no- 
tice to quit. Lady Montjoy commended his 
vigilance, and Gerald, who returned with his 
father's messenger, was invited to come again 
very soon. 

This wicked design against the widow and 
her son was talked of through all the wood. 
Various were the motives attributed, both to 
the steward and Lady Montjoy, but all agreed 
that it was done by him to curry favor with 
her, and so secure himself in his stewardship. 
Some said that neither the steward nor the 
Lady could get the cottage, for that the law 
and the good Bishop would prevent it Others 
that the Lady and the steward could do juat 
what tbeylikedf spite of e\lVvet\3w? otxJa^^SsifekWi^w 
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However, it caused a great excitement, and 
though but little work was doing in the wood, 
people talked of it from house to house. But 
neither were Stephen Green and Nance Turvit 
without their partisans. There were some few 
in Wichnor who envied the good fortune of the 
Purcels; to all such Nance was liberal in 
promises — much fruit out of her orchard, and 
many a baking in her good oven. 

In Grublow, to which place the news was 
soon conveyed, the exultation was very great ; 
but principally because it was looked upon as a 
triumph over the sfeward, and over poor Ga- 
briel, by whose hand the collier lads had suf- 
fered so severely. Lady Montjoy was, there- 
fore, more popular with them than ever. 

Gabriel and his mother were in the utmost 
distress and perplexity of mind. Sometimes 
they thought of going to the Bishop, and lay- 
ing the case before him, and of appealing to 
him for justice ; sometimes of going to Lady 
Montjoy, and throwing themselves on their 
knees before her, conjuring, her by her widow- 
hood, and for the sake of her own fatherless 
child, to be merciful to the widow and the felW 
erless ! But then the B\a\\o^ \^^.'a ^^ ^^^^^N. 

16* 
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man, and, of late, had withdrawn himself so 
much from business of any kind, and my Lady 
Montjoy was so wrapt up in her own Grublow 
people, and had vowed to plant the Turvits 
high in Wichnor, in revenge for her former de- 
feat; and^ more than this, Gabriel knew that 
Gerald was now constantly at Grublow, that 
he and the young Lord were like brothers to- 
gether, and he felt as if he would not go there 
to beg, even for mercy. 

One day Master Bushell stopped Gabriel as 
he was leaving the school. He told him that 
all this trouble was come about from his not 
giving the white doe to the young Lord. That 
he had heard this from the Grublow lads, and 
he, therefore, advised him to take the creature 
over at once to the young Lord, and to make 
an end of the business. 

Gabriel stood erect and sorrowful before him. 
" I cannot do it, my master," said he ; " Daisy 
is mine ; she was father's — the Bishop gave 
her to him. She is more to me than all the 
deer in the wood are to young Lord Montjoy. 
Why should he take her from me, why should 
he envy me so small a thing ? She loves me, 
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she has been very faithful to me. I cannot, 
therefore, give her away !" 

" You are foolish, Gabriel !" said the old 
man. "Keep the doe, then, and lose your 
home ! Keep the doe, if strife please you so 
weU !" 

Gabriel looked calmly at the master, but his 
words saddened his heart. " O master," said 
he, " is this your best counsel ! I am sure that 
it is sinful injustice before God, that my little 
birth-right — the home that my old grandfather 
made for himself, for my father, and for me, 
should be taken from me ! By this I must 
stand, and I will not buy it back to myself by 
a bribe, even were it less than poor Daisy. No, 
master, not even though you ask it. I do not 
know how right is to be done for us, but I put 
my trust in God, and by that I will stand. Oh, 
Master Bushell, this is what you have taught 
me, and I cannot swerve from it. I am but a 
lad, but I feel as if a man's strength were in 
me, and if there be no other way, I will appeal 
to my Lord Bishop, for he is the representative 
of God's law in the land. This ig what I will 
do, if need be ; but I will not purchase my rights 
by a bribe, even of pooY liaiSa^ ^? 
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The good old schoolmaster knew not what 
to reply. 

" God help thee, my poor lad !" at length he 
said ; " I fear me that thou art wrong. It is good 
to purchase peace at a great cost. Besides, the 
weak cannot stand against the strong, and they 
who are against thee are very powerful ! I can 
give thee no better advice than I have done ; 
and if thou wilt not follow it, I at least have 
done my part." 

"Do not be angry with me, dear master!" 
said Gabriel, whose excitement now being over, 
felt weak as a little child ; " for if you are 
angry, I have another sorrow." 

" I am not angry," said the master, but his 
looks were cold and averted. 

Gabriel was very unhappy. He returned 
home, and told his mother what had taken 
place. At that moment the steward again 
made his appearance, and this time he looked 
less stern and terrible. The truth was, that he 
was afraid of the excitement which was grow- 
ing on every hand, and he feared the wrath of 
the Bishop, if this transaction, even undercover 
trf Lady Montjoy's name, should come to his 
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knowledge ; for there were many reasons why 
he should fear the Bishop. 

Now, therefore, he was gentle in his manner, 
and even had a smile on his lips. He said that 
it was the wish both of Lady Montjoy and 
himself that no injustice should be done. He 
acknowledged the life-claim of Gabriel, and now 
ojffered to purchase it, so that they might quietly 
leave the wood and live elsewhere. He said 
that, as the mother maintained herself by spin- 
ning, Ashmore would be preferable to Whytley 
Knowl ; and that, as he heard from report, that 
the boy was fond of study and learning, the 
town also would suit him better. Here, then, 
was money ; he held it before them in his open 
palm, that so goodly a sight might tempt them. 

" Sir," said Gabriel, standing before him as 
he had stood before the old schoolmaster, "we 
will not take it. Do not touch it, mother!" 
said he, earnestly, turning to her. " No, sir, I 
loathe the money, as if it were sin ! I know 
not what may be the value of this little home- 
stead: you may be offering me ten times its 
value, according to its justest price, but it shall 
not be sold ! My grandfather left it to me with 
his blessing, and a cha\g^ on tk^ ^wjS. \a\«»^ 
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it as a sacred trust from God. I loved the old 
man, and I will obey his words !" 

" Is the boy mad ? — is he an idiot ?" asked 
the steward, turning to the mother. 

^^ Does he look like either ?" said she, proudly ; 
and deriving strength from her son's words — 
^'he is neither! and God's justice has spoken 
by him. He shall not sell his birth-right, Mas- 
ter Merril, and you ought to be ashamed to 
tempt him." Merril left the house, disconcerted, 
angry, and vowing vengeance. Now, for the 
first time, he had a quarrel against them, for 
they had, as it were, defied him. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



sit Cons^Icacx. 

as now the week before 
[ Clii'istnias, and widow Pur- 
:c[ spun industriously. Ga- 
briel had frequent occasioit 
to go to Ashmore for flax. 
The anger of the Grublow 
iple, to whom was well 
known his determination not to 
\iatt with the cottage, was ex- 
iieine, so much so, iitdeed, that 
L was no longer safe for him to 
make use of the direct road from 
Whytley Knowl to Ashmore, and 
ihud Ije was obliged to go round by 
Wichnor village, which made the distance 
double. 

The weather now was very bad. The day 
but one before Christmas, t\i«.i« '^%i& ^tK«^ 
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wind, snow ; nothing could be more mel- 
ancholy. It happened, however, that Mrs. 
Puree!, who had promised to complete some 
spinning by the morrow, was short of flax ; 
there was nothing for it, therefore, but that 
Gabriel should fetch it for her ; and in conse- 
quence of the weather, which he supposed 
would keep the colliers out of the way, he 
ventured by the short way, among the pits, 
wrapped up in a coat of his feither's and ac- 
companied by Keeper. 

He was seen on his way thither by many 
of the colliers, but no molestation was offered 
to him. In the afternoon, as the men sate 
drinking on one of the pit-banks before a large 
fire in one of their coal cabins, they began to 
talk of Gabriel and this contest about the cot- 
tage. Turvit, who was one of them, and as 
usual, half drunk, confessed that he had a 
scheme by which they might, that very after- 
noon, get rid of him. They might seize him 
and throw him down one of the old pits, or 
they might earry him down with them and 
make an end of him at once ; but that was ndt 
his scheme. He and old Strokes had thrown 
their maundrels, or short, ^kk^ \]k»ekd for getting 
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coal, down into an old pit, which he named, and 
which was sixty yards deep, and they would 
swear that Gabriel had stolen them : have him 
taken up for the theft, and carried before 
Squire MerriL The Squire, he said, would 
cheerfully commit him on any charge, he 
would get three months imprisonment at least ; 
and then when he was out of the way, they 
would get the old mother out of the cottage, 
and once out, they would neither of them find 
it easy to get in again. 

The half-drunken companions thought the 
plan a good one, and they sat, half a dozen 
rude, grimy fellows, drinking and jeering 
within the cabin, while as many still wilder 
looking lads, among whom were young Bones, 
Smoke-Jack Ruddles, and BuUy Spectre, were 
stationed outside, to give notice of Gabriel's 
approach — these last, being eager to revenge on 
Gabriel all that they had suffered la the wood 
from his hands. 

It was getting towards four o'clock in the 
afteri;ipon, and rather dusk, when poor Gabriel, 
with a bundle of flax ujider his arm, and his 
cap pulled over his &ce to keep the sleet out 
of his eyes, hurcied a\oTig xXxfe ^%kj»»^ vaa^ 

VI 
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with Keeper at his heels, past the old Reckon- 
ing House, a little beyond which, lay the pit 
where, half hidden by coal and heaps of sleet — 
lay concealed his enemies. 

An hour after this Gabriel's mother swept up 
the hearth, mended the fire, and put on the 
iron pot. She set out the Uttle table for the 
evening meal, placing on it two basins, two 
mugs of milk, two little cakes, selecting the 
nicest of the two for Gabriel, and then setting 
the Uttle meal-tub on the hearth for use, wiped 
down the x>ld oaken chair, and shook up the 
cushion. She had done this at this hour for 
many a year, after which she again sate down to 
her spinning, expecting Gabriel every moment. 

At that very time, dark and wild as the 
night was, Gerald Merril was galloping on his 
fiery roan, in his furred cloak and cap, in the 
direction of Grublow Old Hall, whither he was 
invited for the Christmas week, and where also 
the Bishop was expected. He had just past 
the ruinous Church of Grublow, where the road 
was deep and narrow, when a figure, starting 
up from the bank side, addressed some hurried 
words to him, attempting at the same time to 
seize the pony's rein, bo aa lodftV.^.\xi!a\\xv, Ger- 
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aid, who was startled as well as his pony, 
turned it hastily aside, and urged it onward, 
but the figure kept at his side, running lightly 
as if barefoot. In a few moments a lighter 
part of the road showed him that it was a beg- 
gar-girl, agile as a young roe, and that in all 
probability it was money she wanted. He 
threw her, therefore, a small coin, but she 
stopped not to pick it up, but ran on, motioning 
to him to stop, and still speaking unintelligible 
words. As there was nothing to be alarmed at 
in a creature of that description, Gerald pulled 
up his pony, hoping at length to be rid of her. 
With this the girl, relaxing her speed, but with- 
out finding it necessary to wait, even a second, 
to recover her breath, exclaimed, "I heard them 
say that you were coming, so I waited for 
you, now ride back, Master Merril ! ride back 
to the Tower ; Old Bones and his party, and a 
lot more, and Jos., and Smoke- Jack Ruddles, 
and Bully Spectre, have seized Gabriel Purcel. 
They say he has stolen their maundrels, but 
they have hidden them themselves in the old 
pit just behind the Reckoning House ; you may 
know the pit because there are old rails round 
it, and in one of them old Two-^«c^\:^»sij^\sis. 
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dog, he bangs there now. I saw them throw 
the maundrels in myself this afternoon, and I 
heard them plotting over the fire on the pit- 
bank. I went to warm myself by the cabin-fire, 
thinking they were all in the pit, but they were 
sitting there peddling, so I stood outside and 
listened to them. They want to get Gabriel 
out of the way, that Nance Turvit and Stephen 
Green may have the cottage. They've taken 
Gabriel to the Tower. They had such a piece 
of work with his dog, and they would not have 
got him at all, if they had not set their big 
dogs on Keeper, and nearly worried him, and 
so Gabriel let himself go quietly when they 
called off their dogs. The Squire will commit 
him," continued the girl hurriedly, and greatly 
excited, " for he hates Gabriel, and yet he saved 
your life ! Fm a Grublow wench, myself, but 
I'm not so bad nor are many of them. I'm 
Peg Fowkes 5 I carry a basket with threads 
and tapes. Gabriel's mother has been good to 
me, very good ! I would go myself, and face 
old Tumt, and tell him where he put the 
maundrels himself, only I am afraid of the 
Squire, because I got out of the lock-up, and 
r&n away, when be meatiX. \.o ^vxv. \x!kfc xsl i\\a 
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stocks, and yet I was not guilty that time. But 
I won't put myself in his power. You must 
go ! you owe Gabriel a good turn, now's the 
time to pay it. What I tell you is the blessed 
ruth," said she, solemnly, " they'll put Gabriel 
in prison if you do not save him, for they want 
him out of the way." 

All the generous emotion, all the old love 
and gratitude which Gerald had ever felt to- 
wards Gabriel, now returned into his heart, as 
with a spring-tide. He believed every word 
that the girl said ; and, putting into her hand 
a piece of money which his father had given 
him for Christmas spending, he turned his 
pony's head without a regret for the pleasure 
he was foregoing, and galloped back, while the 
girl in vain called to him to take back his money, 
for that was not what she wanted. He stopped 
not, however, and she returned to the place 
where she first accosted him for her basket. 

When Gerald reached the Tower, he found 
all that the girl had said was true. Gabriel 
had been brought there on a charge of theft ; 
and it being then after the hour when the 
Squire transacted magisterial business, without 
inquiring at all into the c^^^^\\fc '^x^^^^b^ "^^ 

ir 
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accused to be shut up in the lock-up for the 
night, and the accusers to return the next 
morning. There was a small public house on 
the road-side, not far from the Tower, in pass- 
ing which Grerald heard loud disputes. These 
were the colliers, who having adjourned there, 
were quarreling over their drink with some 
men of Wichnor, who maintained Gabriel's in- 
nocence. 

Great was the alarm and astonishment, when 
Gerald, who was supposed to be safe and happy 
at Grublow Old Hall, entered the parlor at home, 
where his father sate asleep by the fire in his 
large chair, with his huge dogs at his feet, and 
his mother and sister at the table at their 
needle-work. 

At first they supposed that Gerald was ill, 
then that some dreadful accident had happened. 
His mother and sister started towards him, de- 
manding anxiously why he was come ; but he 
put them aside, and going up to his father and 
rudely waking him, said, "Father, do you 
know who is in the lock-up?" 

The steward, angry at being thus aroused, 
replied fiercely that he neither knew nor cared. 
'^Itia Gabriel Purcel," savd \ie/\ti xJt^fc ^wov^sf^ 
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excitement. "It is that noble, brave Gabriel, 
who saved me. He is innocent, father, qnite 
innocent! Give me the keys, thiat I may set 
him free; — give me the keys, father !" 

EUinor hearing this, burst into teai*s. " Poor 
Gabriel ! let him out, father ! let him out !" 

But the steward was angry; angry from 
maYiy causes : angiy at Gabriel, at his son, for 
coming back on such an errand, for demanding 
the keys from him thus peremptorily, at being 
woke thus suddenly, at Ellinor for crying. He 
started up almost in a fury, kicked the dogs 
away from the hearth, and then, without a 
word, marched off to his own bed-room, the 
door of which he locked after him. 

Gerald related to his mother and sister what 
had occurred to him by the way. Mrs. Merril 
partook of her children's feelings as regarded 
the innocent prisoner, and that prisoner Gahriel, 
but other considerations weighed Xvith her; 
first, what would Lady Montjoy say that he 
was not come when she had invited him ? sec- 
ondly, she dared do nothing as to relea;sing the 
prisoners without her husband's orderis; ishe 
would not dare to break the lock, or burst oQea 
the door, as EUinor lecomTcifitiSLeftL. ^^x:^S^^«a^ 
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his mother sate deliberately together, while El- 
linor was across the court-yard, speaking lov- 
ing, tender words to Gabriel through the grate 
in his prison-door. 

" Gabriel, dear Gabriel, are you there ! We 
are so sorry for you ! What shall we do for 
you ? Speak, Gabriel !" There was for a mo- 
ment or two no answer, only the growling of 
poor Keeper, who was Gabriel's companion. 
" Do speak, Gabriel," continued Ellinor, " we 
can't get you out till morning, but we love you, 
dear Gabriel ! We did not know it was you !" 
and then, unable to restrain her feelings, she 
sobbed aloud. 

" Dear Ellinor," said Gabriel, speaking as if 
he too wept, " don't mind about me !" and then 
he soothed and spoke softly to Keeper. " It's 
very wicked to say I stole, and to put me in 
here, but that is no fault of your's, Ellinor !" 

" It is wicked," returned Ellinor ; " but what 
can we do for you ? We know you are inno- 
cent ; we knew it all along, but Gerald knows 
where the maundrels are; poor Peg Fowkes 
told him. Gerald will speak for you in the 
morning : you will see how brave he will be. 
But do tell me, wlaal can ^n^ ^o iw^ ^wsA" 
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" I want nothing myself," ^aid Gabriel — ^" I 
only wish something could be done for poor 
Keeper ; those dogs worried him so — his shoul- 
der is all bloody !" 

Ellinor shuddered. And now came Gerald 
across the court, carrying a lanthorn, and ac- 
companied by a man with blacksmith's tools. 
The smith went to work on the lock, Crabriel 
holding the lanthorn, and Ellinor standing by, 
shivering with cold and terror. Presently the 
lock was off and Gerald was in the little, dreaiy 
room, and Keeper, who recognized him, spite 
of his wounds, was leaping up against him. 
But Gerald noticed not the dog — an emotion 
which he could not control, overcame him : he 
threw his arms round Gabriel's neck, and again 
kissed him. 

"Come out with me !" h^ said ; " you shall 
not stay hei*e. Come out, dear Gabriel !" and 
he endeavored to draw him forth. " No," said 
Gabriel, resolutely, " not to-night. Here I will 
stay till morning — until my innocence is proved. 
I will not seem to burst from my prison ; nor 
shall you suffer on my account. Go back, Ger- 
ald, go back, Ellinor," and he endeavored to \jut 
them from him. 
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" Do not be angry with us !" said EUinor, 
" we love you so !" " You are innocent !" said 
Gerald; ^^come out, then, like an innocent 
fellow !" 

" I will not !" repeated Gabriel. " It would 
neither be good for you nor me. One night 
passed in a place like this is not so much — if 
only my poor mother knew that I was safe, and I 
could have something done for poor Keeper !" 

" I will go and tell your mother, Gabriel," 
said Gerald, tenderly ; " and as to poor Keeper, 
I know how he fought for you; he shall be 
looked after." 

Gabriel sobbed, this kindness overcame him. 
Mistress Merril was now at the door, attended 
by a maid-servant, bringing blankets and all 
that was needful to make a comfortable bed, 
while Mistress Merril carried in her hand a 
large basin of ale-posset, so warm and spicy 
that its fragrance seemed to cheer the prison. 

" Gabriel," said she, " must pass the night 
here, but he is too brave to care about it. We 
will make him comfortable, however, and to- 
morrow morning his innocence will be proved, 
if anybody doubts it !" 

The children saw l\\a\. OgL\i\\s\ \\a.^ \«s«Qk,* 
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right. She stopped to make him comfortable 
as a kind mother could do, and Gerald in the 
mean time took in the dog, had his wounds 
dressed by one of the under-keepers, and re- 
turned with him and a large provision for the 
night, when Gabriel was laid in his bed, with 
his bundle of flax under bis pillow, and his 
father's old great-coat laid over all. Keeper saw 
at a glance that a great change had taken place 
in his master's condition, and creeping under 
the blankets, laid himself down at his feet, 
preferring rest in such snug quarters even to his 
cold meat. 

At midnight, Gerald, accompanied by one of 
the men from the Tower, conveyed the news 
of Gabriel and his night's lodging to his anxious 
mother. They found her almost out of her 
senses with terror and anxiety, looking out for 
him at the garden gate, and just ready to set 
off, she knew not whither, in search of him. 

Again, with the earliest dawn, Gerald and 
two trusty men, one of whom was a constable, 
set off, by his mother's orders, to Grublow, to 
search for the hidden maundrels. The pit in- 
dicated by Peg Fowkes was soon fovmd.V$^ ^Sc^r. 
token she gave. By the time^ \.Vi^^ x^^^siasA'^^ 
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pit their number was greatly increased by wood- 
men and other laborers, — who, hearing of this 
attempt, on the part of the colliers, to impUcale 
Gabriel, were eager to prove, not only his inno- 
cence, but their guilt. The pit was deefp,, but 
a sort of rude machinery used for descending 
pits was soon set up — men went down, and 
immediately the tools, as was expected, were 
found at the bottom, each bearing the initials 
of the two colliers, burnt on them with a hot 
skewer. This was all that was needful, and Ger- 
ald and his witnesses returned triumphantly. 

The colliers passed the night at the little 
public house, and the next morning, at the 
appointed hour, presented themselves before the 
Squire, demanding a warrant against Gabriel 
Purcel, for stealing two maundrels, the property 
of Mick Turvit, alias Old Bones, and Dan 
Beddoes, alias Old Strokes, colliers of Grublow. 

The steward appeared to be in one of his 
blackest humors, and yet he had been mild to- 
wards his family. He heard the charge against 
Gabriel, and then calling his son, demanded him 
to state all that he knew on the subject. Ger- 
ald came forward, pale with the fatigues of the 
ni^ht smd the excitemeut of Vd& ^^j^^is^^^^sx^ 
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Without naming Peg Fowkes as his inform- 
ant, he stated what he had been told, and then 
beckoned forward the men who had accompa- 
nied him in the search. The justice-room was 
now crowded, so many were the witnesses 
ready to attest to the truth. The maundrels 
were produced, and the crest-fallen and aston- 
ished colliers had nothing to say. 

The magistrate demanded from his son the 
name of his informant, that he might aj^ear 
as a witness to convict these men of conspir- 
acy against an innocent person. The colliers 
looked aghast, for this was a judgment which 
they had not expected. Gerald, however, 
would not name his informant, who would 
thus be exposed to the malice and vengeance 
of the colliers. Without approving of the line 
of conduct pursued by his son or even remark- 
ing upon it, the magistrate proceeded to give a 
severe reprimand to the guilty men, threaten- 
ing them severely if they ev^r came before him 
again. After this they departed, amazed and 
chagrined. Then turning to Ga;briel, he . told 
him that he too was at liberty to go ; but his 
manners were cold and restrained, for he had 
not forgotten his own cjuatYA ^ws^\v \3l\\s^* 

18 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

^ piTE of the steward's stem- 
nesB, Gabriel retumed boine 
deeply affected. The kind- 
Detis that be had received at 
the Tower in his dark prison- 
house, had softened his heart 
in aa unusual degree; be 
wept as be walked through the 
now wintry woods, and a yeara- 
iag sentiment of love filled bis 
soul. He felt that he would for- 
give every injury that bad been coin- 
iiiiued against him. The steward, 
ihe mde colhera, Lady Moatjoy, and 
the young LfOrd ; be seemed to embrace them 
all in a great sentiment of love. He was in 
that state of mind which is incompatible with 
strife; in which it foiegoea Lti« ua.«aw,B«lfiflb 
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hold of mine, but says it is also thine ; let us 
live in love and enjoy our good things together. 
In this spirit, Gabriel could make a sacrifice ; 
could give up that which was very dear to him, 
for the sake of another. How happy he felt ! 
It seemed as if the wings of doves were on his 
feet and bore him lightly onward. 

But a disappointment awaited him, his 
mother was not at home. A neighbor with 
whom she had left the key, invited him into 
her house, and gave him a bountiful re- 
ception. His mother was gone to Master 
Bushell ; and she told him that the news of 
what had happened had gone through the 
wood from end to end, and that if he had not 
been released, all would have risen for his res- 
cue. All were convinced of his innocence, and 
they would have stood by him, for his father's 
and his grandfather's sake. 

This generous sympathy cheered his heart. 
But he had yet a purpose to fulfil. He took a 
strip of parchment and writing upon it these 
words : " Gabriel Purcel, to the Lord Mont- 
joy, in the name of Him who brought peace 
and good-mil an earth,^^ tied it round the 
neck of the beloved doe, T\iei ^^jG^>&kRRk \\sssr 
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seemed easy to him; the creature followed him 
as was her woQt. Fortunately, as he stood at 
the door deliberating what way he should take, 
for he did not wish to pass by Master BushelFs 
until the doe was given up, and he feared to 
go through Giiiblow, the miller of Pakenhara 
mill drove up in his cart. He was taking out 
meal and flour for Christmas use, and was go- 
ing to Grablow Old Hall, on his way to Ash- 
more. This was very convenient, for the 
•ftiendly miller would take both him and the 
doe. The good man, like the neighbor, was 
already filled with generous sympathy for Ga- 
briel, and at every house where he had stopped, 
all had been talking of him. They were all 
ready to stand by him, and to appeal to the 
Bishop on his behalf. 

Oabriel now in the warm, covered cart, with 
his arm round the doe and his head resting oH 
her aide, sate among the flour-bags, and the 
good miller looked round now and then to see 
that they were comfortable. The doe licked 
his hand and looked tenderly in his face, yet 
Gabriel did not repent him of the sacrifice he 
was about to make. His heart was strong in 
that Jove which makes VvaTA.t\im^"a ^^^^. 
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While he is thus travelling on, I must ex- 
plain the purpose of his mother's visit to the 
old schoolmaster. After Gerald had been to 
her the night before, and relieved her mind, in- 
asmnch as regarded the safety of her son, she 
did not go to bed, but sate by the fire ponder- 
ing on what was next to be done to have his 
rights acknowledged and once more to estab- 
lish peace. She took out the little parchment 
deed, sealed and attested, and bearing the sig- 
nature of the late Lord's father, which confer- 
red this little homestead on the elder Purcel 
for three lives. Again she questioned, should 
she take it to the Bishop or to Lady Montjoy, 
and demand undisturbed possession for her 
son ? But the poor shrink from laying their 
troubles at the feet of the rich. Her heart did 
not respond to this. As she sate in this 
troubled incertitude, it seemed as if a voice, 
wliether outwardly or inwardly, she knew not, 
said, " Go to Master Bushell." ^'And I will go," 
exclaimed she, cheerfully. A burden seemed 
now lifted from her mind, and throwing her- 
self on her bed, dressed as she was, she slept for 
an hour, and then taking an eaxV^ x^^x^'^wsft&xsX^ 

1»* 
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left the key with her neighbor, in case of Ga- 
briel's return, and set off to the schoolmaster. 

She arrived in a good hour. Mistress 
Bushell was looking around her on the good 
things, which, according to old usage, were 
sent in to the parish priest and schoolmaster, 
as Christmas gifts. Even the Bishop had not 
forgotten him. He had sent a small provision 
of choice wine, as a cordial and a refreshment 
for the old and faithful laborer in the three 
vineyards. There were little bags of fine 
wheaten flour ; jars of honey ; baskets of fruit ; 
well-cured bacon and pork pies, homely links 
of black and white puddings and sausages. 
All this jolly cheer was enough to warm the 
hearts of the old couple, but they looked grave 
and were sad, for the tidings of poor Gabriel's 
trouble had reached them. 

'^ He should have done as I bade him," said 
the old master. "He should have given up 
the doe. Thence comes all his trouble. But 
he would not listen to me." 

"Do not be angry, good Master Bushell," 
said the poor widow, " for I am come to you 
for help. A voice said to me last night, * Cre 
^o Master Bushell^ aad lYi^iftioie\ ^«v\ifc\^? 
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" And what am I to do ?" asked the old man, 
rather tartly, " your voice should have told you 
that." 

"Be not short-tempered!" again pleaded 
she, " look at this !" and she laid the parch- 
ment deed before him. 

He looked it over, and then sitting back in 
his chair, with his eyes closed, as was his 
manner, pondered in silence, whilst the widow 
watched him anxiously, and whilst Mistress 
Bushell set out of her choicest fare, pressing 
her warmly to eat. In a short time he rose, 
told his wife to look out his best suit, for that 
he was going to Grublow Old Hall. The 
widow's heart was cheered, for though she 
knew not what his plans were, she beUeved 
them to be good. In less than an hour, there- 
fore, he was on the road in his best apparel, 
whilst poor Mistress Purcel partook of the good 
cheer which had been set before her. 

Whilst he was thus advancing, Gabriel and 
the doe arrived in the miller's cart. There 
were signs of preparation for a great feast 
everywhere about the house ; servants of every 
description were passing to and fto^ a.vjA'^v.^ >5^^ 
young Montjoy on Viia ^^utiftV.^ ^vv««^^^^ ^"^ 
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^room on a fiery horse, rode out of the front 
gates, Gabriel put into the hand of the servant 
whose countenance pleased him best, the 
hempen cord which was passed round th 
doe's neck, saying meekly, "This is for my 
Lord Montjoy," and then, without allowing 
himself to say farewell to \he gentle creature, 
went out, leaving the inscription which it bore, 
to explain the rest. 

The excitement which had given him strength 
to act thus, had now passed away. As he left 
the gate, his knees trembled, and his eyes filled 
with tears. That he might not be seen weeping 
by any one, he turned into the fields near Ash- 
more, and walked there for some time, and 
when relieved and calmed, returned to the 
highway, intending to call on Master Bushell, 
and tell him that he had acted according to his 
wishes — that he had taken the doe as a peace- 
offering to Grublow. But Master Bushell had 
now reached the Hall himself, and was there 
to read, as all the assembled household had 
done already, the wonderful inscription on the 
neck of the beautiful, snow-white doe. 

The effect on Master Bushell was great; 
the boy had acted according to \i\a ^^Vvj^^Xsvi^ 
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from a higher principle tbaa even he, the 
teacher, had suggested. Presently afterwards 
he was seated before the great coal fire in the 
room Imng with dingy leather, relating to Lady 
Monljoy, and the astonished Dr. Warden, the 
true history of the case. He told her all that we 
ourselves know of the boy's grandfather — of his 
claim on the Montjoys — of himself — of his fa- 
ther's death — what be had done for Gerald 
Merril — how good he was, and how fine a 
scholar. 

" Why have I not known all this before 1 
What a companion such a boy might become 
for my son !" exclaimed Lady Montjoy, with 
tears. Then he told them of the doe — how 
she was to him like the poor man's lamb 
in the Old Testament — ^aud how he had now 
brought it as a peace-offering in the name of 
Christ. All were deeply afiected. 




CHAPTER XV. 

SH esfiD atni-au's mtii mt sntf htiil 

was afternoon ; — the bells 
i were ri aging in the great 
churcfi of Minsterham, in joy- 
ful anticipation of the blessed 
. morrow. Carol-singers were 
going from house to house 
through the woods, singing 
of the birth of Christ, of the great 
Redeemer. Even in Grublow 
' there was a calm as of a better 
memory; as if a holy, saactifyiag 
preseuce were about to visit eveo 
them. 
The Bishop in his large, easy coach, 
well-cusliioned, and drawn by four quiet-paced 
horses, was moving slowly through the wood 
on a visit to his nephew, an invited guest to 
tbe great Chriatmaa e^e ftutaUawMawA *x. 
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Grublow Old Hall. Poor Gabriel at the same 
time was walking in an opposite direction, pale, 
and with a serious countenance listening to 
the holy sounds of distant bells, borne aloft in the 
calm, frosty air, as if descending from heaven. 
He was approaching Wichnor, when suddenly 
he heard the rapid clatter of a horse's hoofs, 
and turning quickly, he saw a furious horse 
careering at a furious rate, having a little boy 
on his back, who, though he kept his seat, was 
shrieking wildly for help. But on came the 
desperate horse, and behind, but at some dis- 
tance, galloped a man, who called to two 
men on the road to stop the flying horse. 
They raised their arms, each having in his 
right hand a stick, and standing in the way 
shouted to the horse, woh ! woh ! But the 
mad steed regarded them not, and the men 
starting aside, let him pass. 

Gabriel was at this moment in a hollow part 
of the road, between high banks covered with 
bushes. At once he sprang up the bank near- 
est to him. Any one seeing this, would have at- 
tributed it to a prudent desire to save himself; 
but a daring idea had, with the speed ot Vv^ja\.- 
niDgj crossed his mind, axvd tXiei w«x\. \£vss«v^^«^-k 
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as the furious horse came thundering up, with 
distended nostrils, flashing eye-balls, and breath- 
ing as if from the valves of a steam-engine, 
Gabriel, with the rapidity of thought, darted 
from the high bank where he stood concealed 
by a thorn-bush, and clasped the neck of the 
terrible beast. Startled by this unexpected cir- 
cumstance, the horse gave a furious snort, and 
dashing forward, swung his head with intent 
to disengage himself from his assailant. But 
Gabriel, having clasped the neck just behind 
the head, clung with a convulsive grasp. His 
right hand clasped the wrist of his left, for he 
felt that it was an affair of life and death, and 
he clung with desperate tenacity to his hold, 
his left hand crossing the windpipe of the horse 
so forcibly that it nearly suffocated him ; he 
snorted again fiercely, made violent efforts to 
free himself, but soon staggered, as if half- 
choked, half-blinded, and stumbling, fell head- 
long on the ground. 

The next moment saw his boyish rider flung 
upon the bank, to the right, and the horse him- 
self, and Gabriel, lying as dead on the road. 

The rider was no other than young Lord 
Montjoy, Stimulated by \i\& mVi iv&«^ ^C laAia 
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with Gerald, on coming out this afternoon with 
the groom, he had prevailed on that imprudent 
man to allow him to mount the horse upon 
which he rode, but only on condition that he 
should keep close beside him, so as to be abb 
to catch hold of the rein in case of need. 
Scarcely, however, did the horse feel his new 
rider on his back, than he began to show symp- 
toms of vice. The groom sprang to the back 
of the jennet, but no sooner had the horse heard 
its feet behind him, than he set off; and, stretch- . 
ing out his head, and seizing the bit between 
• bis teeth as if in a vice, be darted away like 
an arrow. In vain did Lord Montjoy cry for 
help; in vain did the terrified groom gallop 
after; faster and still wilder went the horse, 
and that which we have seen took place. 

By the time the groom came up, pale as 
death, and with the perspiration pouring down 
his face. Lord Montjoy had started to his feet, and 
was at the side of his unknown deliverer. But Ga- 
briel lay on his back, on the left side of the road, 
his face disfigured with mingled dust and blood, 
bis cap flung from his head, and his body, to all 
appearance, lifeless. The horae^ too^ Wj \S5l>1w^ 
middle of the road, and gtoanadL fiE\aN»a^i» 
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When the groom arrived^ Lord V.anijj&f 
kneeling by the molionlesff body of- Gabrie^' mid 
calling on him in a frantic manner, bttt in vain. 

The groom sprang from the jennet, and^ 
ttooping over Gabriel Baid, ^'fieisrdead ! dad 
as a stone I" Lord Montjoy was weeping pas- 
sionately, and calling on Gabriel (o wake and 
speak to him. 

'<Nay, nay! it's all over with, him I he is 
dead!" repeated the groom. ^ And the horsey 
too! What will become of me 7^ And with 
that he sprang to the hoise, and^ pulling: des- 
perately at it, endeavored to raise the groaning 
steed, but it lay stillj and ovily showed that it 
lived by its groians. 

'*And it's done for, too!" exclaimed he; 
"What will become of me 1 Why did your 
Lordtihip persuade me to let you ride?'' 

"He moves! he is alive!" dM)Uled Lord 
Montjoy, and sprang from' his knees;* "^ he 
opens his eyes!" and with that he again fell 
on his knees beside Gabriel, and said, " oh, yim 
are fwt dead ! who are you? tell me."i^ 

But Gabriel, though he had opened his ^qres^ 
and turned liis head^ could not speak ;• lie could 
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DOi evea . think :; and now^ again, ho dosed his 

eyes, and seemed gone forever, 

f' Get some w'ater, ttiy Lord," said the groomi 

hastily: '5 dip your handkerchief in the ditch — 

break the ice, and I will carry him off the 
road." 

Lord Montjoy did as he was desired^ while 
the groom bore Gabriel to a strip of level ground 
on the road-side. While this was doing, Gabriel 
groaned and opened his eyes again, and Lord 
Montjoy again exclaimed, "See ! he is not dead I 
no, no ! he is alive!" 

The groom wiped Gabriel's face with the 
wet handkerchief. It was dreadfully bruised 
and torn, and the blood streamed from his head. 
He sighed deeply, and endeavored to speak, 
^' Oh, I am dreadfully hurl ! I cannot live ! oh| 
my poor mother !" 

"Oh, you'll do yet!" said the groom; ,"but 
mind you don't say that Lord Montjoy was on 
the horse; — mind that, I say, my good felloW| 
or you'll ruin me! You hear*! you hear, don't 
you ?" 

Gabriel was silent again, as if overcome with 
faintness. He groaned again, and, o^uinig^ bii& 
eyes, looked wildly aiouiid^ «k» Ni m ^^aX- 
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"Lord Montjoy!" said he, in a low voice; "was 
tl Lord Montjoy ?" 

" It was ! it is !" said Lord Montjoy, still 
kneeling by him. " Oh, I am so sorry for you I 
but you shall go to the Hall." 

" But you won't say that his Lordship was 
on the horse! you hear, do you?" said the 
groom. 

" But I wds on the horse !" said the young 
Lord. "He shall say what he likes: don'l 
tease him so !" 

At this moment there was an interruption, 
that appeared to strike the selfish groom with 
consternation. A carriage drove up, and a 
venerable old gentleman looked out of it. 

"Merciful Heavens!" he exclaimed, "what 
is this ! and you here, Reginald ?" 

It was Bishop Montjoy, who, instantly descend- 
ing from his carriage, inquired what had taken 
place, which Lord Montjoy told him in a few 
rapid but clear words. As soon as he had 
heard the particulars, he hastened to Gabriel, 
and, feeling at his arms and legs, shook his 
head and said, "This is a dreadful case. He 
has broke one arm; what further injury he 
may have God knows." 
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: liord Mod tjoy burst into a torrent of tears as 
his uncle spoke. The old man laid his hand 
on bis shoulder, saying, "That's of no Use, 
Reginald ! we must get the poor fellow as soon 
as we can to Grublow. Here," said he tp hii 
jBervants^ " lift this poor lad carefully, and lay 
him on the seat of my coach ! gently ! gently ! 
hold his arm close to his side, for it is broken ! 
There, there!" said the good Bishop, sym- 
pathizingly, as the servants tenderly lifted the 
body, and laid him down softly on the well-p 
cushioned seat of the carriage. Gabriel now 
seemed to suffer excruciating pain, and ground 
bis teeth sharply. 

" Gallop on," said the Bishop, to. one of his 
men ; " take that jennet, and have the doctor 
ready at the Hall." 

Away went the man ; and then the Bishop 
turned to where the groom was trying, by the 
help of the two men who had tried to stop him 
and were now come up, to raise his fallen steed. 
This was at length effected, but the poor horse 
had so dreadfully lacerated his shoulder, and 
appeared so dreadfully shaken and hurt, that 
all agreed that he must be shot 

One of the men w^at to \ke ^^^wa^^^^iWi^ 

19* 
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look at the injured lad, as the Bishop was about 
to enter it. "Do you know this brave boyP* 
asked the Bishop. 

The man looked for a moment, and then 
said, "Eh, well-a-day! why, it's Gabriel Purcel, 
the son of the poor widow at Whytley Knowl. 
What bad news for his mother !" 

" Gabriel Purcel !" repeated the Bishop, as if 
in astonishment : " Mysterious Heaven ! there 
seems a Providence in this 1" He seated him- 
self in the carriage, and made a sign for the 
coachman to drive on. The coach moved on 
slowly, that it might, as little as possible, give 
pain to Gabriel, who seemed to feel every mo- 
tion of the vehicle. 

" Poor fellow !" said Lord Montjoy, still cry» 
ing, " how he does suffer !" 

" I don't dislike that ! in his case it is no bad 
sign !" said the Bishop. " But that it should 
again be a Gabriel Purcel !" 

"Why so?" demanded the young Lord. 

"Why so?" repeated the Bishop, evidently 
affected : " because, my dear Reginald, it was a 
Gabriel Purcel, and must have been this boy's 
grandfather, who saved your own father's life. 
Did you never hear of itT' 
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" No," returned young Montjoy. "But how 
strange ! and now he has saved mine !" 

" But," continued the Bishop, " what a des- 
perate idea, to cHng to the horse's neck." 

Gabriel, who, amid his dreadful agony, yet 
heard all that was said, now commanded him- 
self by a violent effort of the will, and said, 
feebly, 

" It was the only chance : he would have 
gone over one like a whirlwind !" 

"He is right," said the Bishop, "he w^ould 
have gone over him hke a whirlwind. What a 
true expression ! But it is the w^ork of God ; 
it is nothing less than a miracle !" 

The servant had ridden on rapidly. When 
the carriage came slowly up to the door of the 
old Hall at Grublow, there was a great crowd 
awaiting it; Lady Montjoy, Dr. Warden, Master 
Bush ell, the doctor, and various guests, besides 
a large number of servants. Lady Montjoy 
flew to the carriage, and clasped her son in her 
arms as he sprang out, with a passion of joy- 
over his escape and safety. Poor Gabriel was 
conveyed, with all possible care, from the car- 
riage to a bed-room, where the doctor exacav^ftA. 
bim, and soon perceived v.ViaV.VifeXv^^^^^^^^'^^'**^ 
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a compound fracture of the arm ; it being 
miraculous that there was no greater injury* 
Violently shaken and bruised he was, also, but 
there was no reason to doubt of his final recov- 
ery, though he would require great care, and 
must be kept perfectly quief. 

This news spread the most heartfelt joy 
through the whole house. The daring devot- 
edness of GabriePs action was pronounced by 
all present to be something almost incredible, 
and that • he should be the very grandson of 
that former Gabriel Puree], was regarded as 
something beyond a mere curious coincidence— 
as an act of Divine Providence. Master Bush- 
ell produced the document put into his hands by 
Gabriel's mother — the title to the cottage. He 
again related the taste for learning which Ga- 
briel had displayed, and his many good quali- 
ties ; and then, addressing the Bishop, he added, 
"My Lord, I need not say a word more; the 
finger of God is in the event of this afternoon. 
Lady Montjoy already knows all." 

When Lady Montjoy then stated that Ga? 
bri^'had brought the doe, and repeated the 
words which were written upon the label on it9 
neck, and that the poor lad was on V\\^ ^^.^ 
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thence when he was led, as by the hand of God, 
to save her son's life, no one spoke for some 
time in reply, for tears and emotion prevented 
all audible speech. 

Tidings of Gabriel's heroic act were conveyed 
by Dr. Warden himself to Gabriel's mother, as 
soon as it was ascertained that his life was 
perfectly safe. She was soon at the Hall, 
where she was to remain to nurse him, being 
duly warned by the doctor to command her 
feelings for her son's sake. 

Long lay Gabriel on his bed of pain, but 
from that hour the tide of his fortune turned. 
Lord Montjoy became as much attached to him 
as he had been to Gerald Merril. 

Bishop Montjoy stayed longer than Christ- 
mas day at Grublow Old Hall ; and, in the 
course of this visit, a better understanding 
grew up between himself and his sister-in-law. 
She consulted him on many things. Speaking 
of Gabriel, he said, " There is a divine inten- 
tion in all that has occurred. He is one whom 
it will be the happiness of your son to have for 
a friend. Let him be henceforth the compan- 
ion of Reginald. It shall be at «\^ ^^Vvs^x^^^ 
that his great talents V\ave fiVVvw^ u^wvvw^-^ *^ 
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So Gabriel was brought up with Rcgiaalds 
ihey were compaatons and friends. 



Fifiteea years after this time, how stood al- 
fairs at Wichuor ? 

The old steward had not in all things givea 
satisfaction to Lord Montjoy ; therefore ou ar- 
riving at his majority, his stewardship was coo* 
ferred on Gerald, his son. The old steward rof 
tired to Minsterham, where, his wife being dead, 
he married again and had a large family. 
Gerald was master of the Tower, and he, too, 
had married and that happily, and other chil- 
dren played in the old court-yard, and among 
the garden yew-trees. Lord Montjoy resided 
at Wichnor Castle, having, like Gerald, raar^ 
ried a noble lady, and had a son and daughter. 
The dowager. Lady Montjoy, still resided at 
Grublow Old Hall; and Master Bushell, a hale 
and cheerful octc^enarian, was the happy in- 
cumbent of Pritchley-in-the-Fields, his wife still 
Uving and enjoying his prosperity. The Bishop 
was still alive, but infirm, and another poor 
scholar now under his patronage, attended to 
read to him. The poor, lame achoW ol ^^t- 
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mer > day, was now curate of Wichnor, and 
master of the Free-School. 

In Grublow, a great change had taken place. 
There had corae a clergyman, who, by his 
kindness^, had gained such influence over the 
colliers that they had become a totally new 
race. Their children were all sent to school, 
for a girls' school was likewise established, and 
they themselves had come to drink less, and 
lay up more for their wives and their children. 

The clergyman who had brought about this 
change was Gabriel Purcel. He had been edu- 
cated by the Bishop; had gone with Lord 
Montjoy to the university, and thence with hint 
on his travels, and on his return, had been pre- 
■ented with the living of Wichnor and Grub- 
low. But the old church at Grublow had been 
8o cracked and dilapidated by being under- 
mined, diat the Bishop gave permission for it 
to be pulled down, and only a small chapel was 
erected there wherein to read the service for the 
dead. The people now came in crowds to Sab- 
bath worship at Wichnor. 

The friendship between Gabriel and Gerald 
was stiir further iBtrengthened b^ Qi^rv^^^i^wfc- . 
mge with EUinon EUmot^a ^ite VyxJdl ^^» ^" 
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mother at Minstcrham, was not happy ; she 
therefore spent the most of her time with Ga- 
briePs mother in the cottage at Why tley Knowl, 
and in the end came to be to her as a daughter; 
and it was at this dear old cottage that, after 
an absence of several years, Gabriel again met 
EUinor, and found her beautiful in person, and 
unchanged in goodness and tenderness of heart 
A happy marriage was that of Gabriel and 
EUinor. Of their wedding-day I must say 
something. As there was not a room large 
enough in the cottage to receive all the guests 
who were invited to their wedding, Lord Mont- 
joy, who had the direction of everything, or- 
dered his servants to pitcli a tent under the 
blossoming apple-trees of the orchard, and there 
a great wedding repast was set out, which had 
been prepared by the cooks at Wichnor Castle. 
They placed Gabriel's old mother at the head 
of the table ; on her right hand sate the bride 
and bridegroom, side by side ; on her left old 
Bishop Montjoy, who called Gabriel his son, 
and my Lady Montjoy, who never would be 
behind-hand with the Bishop in good works ; 
below, sate Lord and Lady Montjoy, and Ger- 
ald Merril and his beauliiuV mfe, ^jpA \3msCc|. 
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Master Bushell, who married them, and his 
cheerful old wife, who tasted of all the prime 
dishes, that she might judge of the cooking at 
WicM or Castle. 

When the repast was over, Lord Montjoy 
placed before Gabriel a deed, making him and 
his heirs forever, owners, not only of the little 
homestead of Whytley Knowl, but of allWhyt- 
ley Knowl itself, with its hundred good acres 
of arable and pasture land, its fine timber, and 
its right of fishing in the abundant waters of 
Whytley Brook. 

The words by which Gabriel acknowledged 
this <jift were not heard, because at that moment 
a younger Reginald, and a younger Gerald came 
rushing in, leading between them a snow-white 
doe. " She would come in," said Reginald the 
younger ; " we could not keep her out ; she 
knew you were here, and we let her come in 
because she is so old, and because it is a wed- 
ding-day." 

The company walked in the golden light of 
evening towards the cottage. A change had 
taken place. Gabriel had otA^x^^.^ ^^ V^ ^'^- 
lieved unknown lo a\\, iXiaV. vV^^^cax^-^s^^ 
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should this day receive an inscription, and it 
now bore these words, 

" I HAVE TRUSTED IN Y* LoRDE, AND He 
BATH NOT FORSAKEN ME. BlESSED BE HiS 
NAME."— G. P. 1630. 

A surprise, however, awaited Gabriel. Lord 
Montjoy had sent a mason to insert a carved 
stone over the door-way. His work was now 
done. And all the company saw a fair carved 
stone, chiselled by the hand of a master, and 
which bore the intertwined initials of Gabriel 
Purcel, and Reginald Montjoy. 



THE END, 
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